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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE two principal events of the week have been 
") a hearing of the Savidge Case by the Tribunal 

appointed by Parliament, and the Commons 
debate on the revised Prayer Book Measure. The 
Savidge Case is sub judice until the Tribunal has pre- 
pared its Report, but its importance lies in its bearing 
on the general question of the function and methods 
of the Police; a subject on which Judge Atherley-Jones 
has made some valuable remarks which we record on 
The Prayer Book debate is still in pro- 
The interest aroused by its 
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eress as we go to press. 


subject-matter is intensified by the expectation of a 
very close division. The result of the voting will be 
known before these words are read, so it would be 
useless for us to attempt an estimate of the strength 
of the opposing parties. Quiet confidence is the charac- 
teristic attitude of the supporters of the Measure, while 
a more vociferous enthusiasm is displayed by its oppo- 
Perhaps as a result of this temperamental 
difference, the opening speech by Sir Boyd Merriman, 
the Solicitor-General, was coldly received; and that of 
Sir Samuel Roberts, who led off for the opponents, was 
loudly cheered. The most significant contributions to 
the first day’s debate were those of Sir Walter Greaves- 
Lord, who voted for the Measure on the last occasion 
but now opposes it, and Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell, who 
again roused the House to a high pitch of excitement by 
his Protestant eloquence. 
* ¥ * 


nents. 


The second reading of the Currency and Bank Notes 
Bill in the House of Lords last Thursday was the occa- 
sion of a very effective speech by Lord Arnold, setting 
forth once more in the clearest language the objections 
to the new Bill. No one in the course of the debate 
made any serious attempt to answer him. But it was 
ominous that Lord Hunsdon and Lord Bradbury took 
the opportunity to water down the undertakings which 
have been given in the House of Commons about the use 
of the clause allowing an expansion of the fiduciary 
issue on application to the Treasury. Both of them 
declared that, while circumstances might arise in which 
this clause should be used, it should not come into 
operation in any ordinary circumstances. We fear there 
is little doubt that this represents the real attitude of 
the Bank of England, with whom discretion in this 
matter will lie for the future, although, equally, we do 
not doubt the sincerity of the spokesmen of the 
Treasury in the House of Commons in taking the oppo- 
site view. That the Bank of England has been adamant 
against any inquiry into currency arrangements at the 
present time will prove, we believe, to have been as 
mistaken from its own point of view as it is, in our 
judgment, from that of the public interest. The effect 
has been to produce a widespread impression that the 
Bank of England is obscurantist and out of touch with 
instructed opinion, however modest, and that it does 
not feel itself strong enough to come out into the open 
and defend its policy under cross-examination. The 
Bank has had to draw on its prestige very heavily in 
order to force the Bill through unamended, and the 
debates, in which various members of the Labour Party 
have played an honourable and enlightened part, have 
not left the pesition where it was. 

* * * 

It is significant and disconcerting that the oppor- 
tunity for discussing the trade situation afforded by the 
annual Vote for the Board of Trade attracted so sparse 
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an attendance in the House of Commons this week that 
a count was actually called for at an early stage in the 
proceedings. The speech of the President of the Board 
of Trade illustrated a tendency upon which we remarked 
a few weeks ago. The baseless optimism that, without 
anyone doing anything in particular, the grand trade 
recovery, being overdue, might safely be assumed, if 
only labour disputes could be avoided, has faded away. 
But it has been succeeded by a more dangerous com- 
placency which takes the form of arguing that if 
matters are no worse, and perhaps rather better, than 
they were a year or two ago, we are making satisfactory 
progress, for which everyone should be deeply thankful. 
It was rather difficult for Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister to 
sustain this complacency this week. For he had to 
admit that ** in the last two months there has been 
some setback in trade.’’ He accounted for this, how- 
ever, by the comforting doctrine that progress tends 
‘** to be jerky rather than to go steadily forward.’ This 
is how we have now come to regard the situation, when 
the Live Register figure of unemployment stands at 
1,160,000. Do we exaggerate in saying that three or 
four years ago the possibility that unemployment would 
be still ruling at this level in 1928 would have been 
regarded as appalling and intolerable? ‘The House of 
Commons has become less interested in unemployment 
and more interested in Prayer Books and _ police 
methods; but it is assuredly not because it has broken 
the back of the unemployment problem. 
* * * 

We are glad to note that Mr. Garro-Jones put a 
question in the House of Commons this week on the dis- 
closures made in the recent case of Gronow v. Waterlow 
and that the Times has seized the occasion to publish 
a strong leading article entitled ** Trade Arrange- 
ments.*” The position revealed by Gronow v. Waterlow 
was that in past years the firms tendering for Post 
Office printing contracts have entered into arrange- 
ments which the Times justly describes as ** intended 
to make the ostensible competition a sham and a 
nullity . . . and to compel the Government to pay 
prices for the benefit of these parties largely in excess 
of those which it would have had to pay if the tenders 
had been made in a genuine competition.’” The ques- 
tion put by Mr. Garro-Jones concluded by asking 
** whether the directors responsible for that action are 
still associated with Waterlow & Co. ; and if so, whether 
the firm was still on the list of Government contrac- 
tors? *’ Of course, the firm is still on the list, and, 
according to the Postmaster-General, ‘* one of the 
present directors of the firm was a director at the time 
when these incidents occurred.’’ But, he observes, 
these incidents ** occurred thirty or forty years ago,” 
he is satisfied that their present contracts are ** really 
competitive,” and he would ** hesitate to say that, on 
account of that past history it would not be desirable 
to enter into future contracts with them.’’ Well, we 
are not quite satisfied. The history is not so ancient 
as the Postmaster-General suggests; for the arrange- 
ments, though made in 1888, were operative for a long 
time afterwards. The practice of hoodwinking public 
departments, national and local, is far too common in 
the business world, and it will not cease until it is 
made clear that the practice is dangerous to those who 


indulge in it. 
* * * 


On Tuesday, the text was issued in London of a 
speech delivered by Mr. Kellogg in New York on the 
preceding day. This speech assumes therefore the im- 
portance of a manifesto to the civilized world, and its 
purpose is obviously to keep the Renunciation of War 
project in the public mind. Far from claiming the 
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authorship of the idea, Mr. Kellogg emphatically 


fathers it upon M. Briand :— 

‘‘ The anti-war treaty which the United States hi: 
proposed, and which, as I have said, has its origin in 
the suggestions made by M. Briand a year ago, is simple 
and straightforward. The grand conception of the 
French Foreign Secretary undoubtedly had its inspira- 
tion in the deep-seated desire of the French people, as 
well as all the people of Europe, to avoid another great 
cataclysm of war.” 

It is noteworthy also that Mr. Kellogg left no further 
room for doubt as to the authoritative character of his 
interpretation of the draft treaty in an_ earlier 
address :— 

* The interpretation placed upon it by the United 
States,’ he said, ** has been publicly stated in the address 
which it was my privilege to deliver a few weeks ago 
before the American Society of International Law. The 
accuracy of this interpretation has been contested by no 
Government. On the contrary, many Governments have 
indicated that they agree with the conclusions set fortl 
in that address.” 

Fifteen Governments, Mr. Kellogg informs us, are now 
engaged in negotiating the proposed Pact, and he is 
obviously pleased with the measure of support which 
his proposal has evoked. 

* * * 

M. Zaleski, the Polish Foreign Minister, has re- 
peated in a speech at a dinner given in his honour in 
Paris this week his claim that the Rhineland cannot be 
evacuated without Polish consent, and his declaration 
that Poland, like France, will demand consideration for 
her consent in the form of some other guarantee of 
** security.”” This removes any possible doubt that the 
policy indicated by M. Zaleski is that of the French 
Government, and a very serious situation is created. 
The Franco-Polish theory is that Great Britain, France, 
and Belgium occupy the Rhineland as the mandatories 
of all the Allied and Associated Powers without whose 
consent they cannot withdraw their troops either jointly 
or severally. In other words, we are bound to remain 
at Wiesbaden as long as Poland considers that the occu- 
pation is necessary to her security. This theory can 
hardly be accepted by the British Government, and it 
seems desirable that it should be made plain at once 
that it is not accepted. The matter is well worth the 
attention of the House of Commons. 

* * * 

The Republican National Convention is taking 
place this week in Kansas City. It is now practically 
certain that Mr. Herbert Hoover will be the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency, while Mr. Alfred Smith 
is extremely likely to be the Democratic nominee. In 
that case two unusually forceful and interesting per- 
sonalities will be pitted against each other before the 
vast audience of the American public, and it seems, to 
the foreign observer, that even the dead weight of the 
political machines could not prevent the contest from 
stimulating a new and healthy interest in live issues. 
Mr. Hoover is better known in Europe than most of 
his countrymen, through his administration of Belgian 
relief during the war. It was of him that Mr. Keynes 
wrote in ‘** The Economic Consequences of the 


Peace ”’ :— 

‘*Mr. Hoover was the only man who emerged from 
the ordeal of Paris with an enhanced reputation. This 
complex personality, with his habitual air of weary Titan 
(or, as others might put it, of exhausted prize-fighter), 
his eyes steadily fixed on the true and essential facts of 
the European situation, imported into the Councils of 
Paris, when he took part in them, precisely that atmio- 
sphere of reality, knowledge, magnanimity, and disinter- 
estedness which, if they had been found in other quarters 
also, would have given us the Good Peace.”’ 


We published last week a character sketch of Mr. Al. 
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Smith, from which it would appear that the Democrats 
may secure a candidate of even more remarkable 
personality. 

* * * 

The German Socialist leader Herr Miller Franken 
has accepted President von Hindenburg’s invitation to 
form a Government. He is reported to be attempting 
to make a coalition of the Socialists, Democrats, Centre, 
and the People’s Party. Arduous and difficult negotia- 
tions are going on with regard to the inclusion or exclu- 
sion of some of the minor parties. It seems fairly 
certain, however, that the Nationalists will not be 
represented in the coalition and will become a purely 
opposition party. The two offices in which foreign 
nations have most concern are, apparently, to remain in 
the same hands. Herr Stresemann will continue to act 
as Foreign Minister; General Groener will still be 
Minister of Defence. The coalition should be as strong 
aS any previous one; discord is more likely to arise on 
domestic than upon external questions. The Centre 
Party, being largely Catholic, has views upon education 
which may be difficult to reconcile with the Socialist 
programme; but it seems that the difficulty exists 
mainly with regard to the wording of those manifestoes 
of political intention that are issued by the Government 
as a whole. These must be eclectic or, as the Greeks 
would say, cecumenical in sentiment, and at the same 
time orthodox to the consciences of the Centre and 
Socialist electors. 

* * * 


Although the news from China suggests that the 
long civil war may at last be drawing to a close, there 
are still grounds for considerable anxiety. It is the 
absence of reliable news from Pekin that is disturbing. 
Late last week some detachments of Shansi men 
marched into the city. A working agreement was 
apparently arrived at by virtue of which a brigade of 
the Manchurian army should remain near the capital 
for a few days, and then retire unmolested. After that 
reliable news ceased and rumour has it that Feng Yu- 
hsiang’s army has broken the agreement and attacked 
the Manchurian troops. Until the exact situation in the 
capital is better reported, there will be grounds for 
fearing that the struggle for Peking has only just begun; 
and that the city may still be the theatre of a desperate 
contest. There is at present nothing to show that the 
capital has been occupied by Nationalist armies, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. One of the Kuomintang’s 
allies is in the city, another is hovering outside it. To 
add to the uncertainty, Chiang Kai-shek has resigned 
for reasons unknown, and it is doubtful whether Chang 
Tso-lin is alive or dead. 

* * * 


Although the Nanking Government cannot be said 
to be more than the titular masters of China south of 
the Great Wall, they are speaking and writing as 
though they were the controlling authority, and have 
issued a general proclamation to the Great Powers. 
The document is a strange mixture of good sense and 
absurdity. After reminding the Powers of their 
promises to negotiate new treaties, stating that China 
desires no isolated position in the family of nations, 
and offering to submit the Tsinanfu incident to arbi- 
tration, the Kuomintang authorities demand, in some- 
what haughty terms, that all foreign troops shall be 
withdrawn from Chinese soil without delay. In spite of 
this impossible stipulation, this document is perhaps 
the most statesmanlike that the Kuomintang authori- 
ties have produced, and it is important that the Powers 
to whom it is addressed should treat it as something 
more than a mere manifesto. 
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Whatever misdemeanours may have been com- 
mitted by the Kuomintang troops in the field, and 
however unreasonable and unstatesmanlike the Kuo- 
mintang authorities may have appeared to be in the 
past, at least the Nationalist Party as a whole has 
gained successes which no opposing general has gained, 
presumably, by virtue of qualities which none of its 
opponents have possessed. The situation round 
Peking may be doubtful, but the Nationalists are the 
most powerful party in China, and have more right 
to speak on behalf of China than anybody else. It 
seems, therefore, to be highly important that the 
Powers should give proof of their repeated expressions 
of sympathy for China by showing themselves ready to 
discuss those parts of the proclamation that can be 
discussed. The rivalries and divisions of the Nationalist 
Party may, indeed, restart the civil war before prac- 
tical negotiations can be begun; a cordial reply to the 
more reasonable portions of the Nationalist manifesto 
would at least give evidence that the Powers are inter- 
ested in a settlement and ready to assist an authority 
which has perhaps more right to be called a Chinese 
Government than any of its predecessors since the fall 
of the Empire. 

«- * * 

Following upon the threat by the employers in the 
textile finishing industry to lock-out all their workers 
if the operatives handed in notices to cease work, a 
serious split has occurred within the ranks of the trade 
unions. At a meeting last week of the six unions con- 
cerned, five of them, whose members are already mainly 
engaged on piece work, refused to support the remain- 
ing union, the National Union of Textile Workers, 
which includes the majority of time workers in the 
industry, in its demand for a rise of time wages pending 
the general introduction of piece work. This led to the 
withdrawal of the latter union from the Joint Dyers’ 
Societies, the trade union federation in the industry. 
Although the members of the Textile Workers’ Union 
have handed in notices to cease work, conferences were 
arranged. at the beginning of this week between repre- 
sentatives of the employers and of the five unions which 
have not handed in notices, and later with the repre- 
sentatives of the intransigent Textile Workers’ Union. 
Unfortunately, the latter conference ended without 
reaching agreement, and little time remains for media- 
tion. It looks, therefore, as though the strike notices 
of the National Union will take effect, because its 
leaders feel unable to withdraw from an untenable posi- 
tion. In that case, the employers will have to decide 
whether they are really going to lock-out the members 
of five amenable unions as a reprisal on the one which 
is taking aggressive action. 

* | * x 

Definite news of the crew of the airship lost in Polar 
regions was received with relief throughout Europe this 
week. Unfortunately; many difficulties must still be 
overcome before they can be rescued. It seems clear 
that the ** Italia *’ came down in a gale which loaded 
her with ice and snow, and, finally, so interfered with 
the movements of the screw propellers that the engines 
stopped. The airship was badly damaged as she came 
down, and drifted some distance before all the crew 
got out. Asa result the survivors appear to be in more 
than one party, and are stranded near the north-east 
coast of Spitzbergen. Very little is known of the ice 
conditions on this side of Spitzbergen ; but it is doubtful 
whether any ship can ever be sure of reaching it at any 
time of year. The west and south-west coasts of the 
island are washed by a current of warm water, which 
generally opens the large inlet called Ice Fjord in May 
or June. 
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MR. CHURCHILL BREAKS OUT 


E do not pretend that it would be easy, in a 
WW country like Great Britain and in a period of 
lassitude following a great war, to find a really 
congenial environment for the exercise of Mr. 
Churchill’s genius. But every day it becomes clearer 
that a Conservative Cabinet dedicated to the cause of 
** peace in our time ”’ is not his spiritual home, and 
that Chancellor of the Exchequer in such a Cabinet is 
about the last réle which nature intended him to play. 
For over three years he has loyally endeavoured to talk 
the part, to look the part, and, as far as possible, to 
be the part. But the performance has never carried 
conviction to the audience, or given any real satisfac- 
tion to Mr. Churchill’s soul. Economy, sound finance, 
the gold standard—he has dilated eloquently upon 
them all. But for his peculiar variety of eloquence 
what more depressing themes could be imagined? And, 
for his peculiar qualities, what more incongruous objec- 
tives? One feels that the political fates, with their 
taste for malicious irony, have really gone too far in 
their recent treatment of Mr. Churchill. To have tied 
him down for years on end to the screwing, scraping 
business of saving tens of thousands here and there out 
of the salaries of Civil Servants, out of the social ser- 
vices, or out of armaments; to have compelled him to 
turn a sour eye and a closed mind on every new pro- 
posal involving the expenditure of public money, how- 
ever alluring it might be to his lively imagination; to 
have bound him to the ruthless chariot-wheels of the 
Bank of England. The strain must have been terrible. 
Really, one feels, it has not been fair. For one cannot 
help liking Mr. Churchill; he has so much zest and so 
much generosity, so many qualities and talents which 
it is a real pleasure to see happily engaged. One does 
not like to see his nature thwarted. 

But it is dangerous, as the psychologists tell us, 
to thwart our natural impulses. If the process is severe 
and long-continued, the suppressed impulses may 
break out in the most surprising directions. Mr. 
Churchill, it is true, in these trying years, has allowed 
his nature occasional moments of relief. After duti- 
fully keeping his nose to the grindstone of petty 
economies for months on end, he has suddenly reflected 
that, after all, ** true economy includes wise expendi- 
ture,’ and bang has gone some twenty millions—which 
is partly why economy has not made conspicuous pro- 
gress after all. The wrecking of the Naval Conference 
last year, rather than **‘ embody in a solemn inter- 
national agreement *’ the principle of cruiser parity, 
must have done something to maintain his inner equi- 
poise. But such outlets for his suppressed impulses 
have been few and far between. Steadily, the strain 
on Mr. Churchill’s nature has been growing more severe, 
until it has been clear for some time past that it had 
reached an almost intolerable stress, that in one direc- 
tion or another Mr. Churchill must be suffered to break 
out. His colleagues in the Cabinet must have been 
obscurely aware of this necessity. They have, as we 
know, kind hearts. It is a striking proof of their 
humanity that they should have agreed to Mr. 
Churchill’s rating scheme. 

For, at last, Mr. Churchill’s whole nature has found 
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release, and he is really happy again. There is no 
doubt about it. There is a new note—or rather an old 
note which we have not heard for some time—of 
exuberance in his speeches. Take his peroration in 
winding up the debate on the Rating and Valuation 
Bill last week. In point of fact, the debate had been 
extremely damaging to the Government. It had shown 
that the whole conception of the rating scheme was 
happy-go-lucky and incoherent and irresponsible to an 
almost incredible degree, that nothing had really been 
thought out or worked out before Mr. Churchill ex- 
pounded it to the House of Commons, and that a large 
part of it has not been thought out or worked out yet. 
A long vista was opened up of assessment committees 
and Quarter Sessions and High Courts, struggling with 
arbitrary definitions of ** primarily *’ productive here- 
ditaments, of different groups of local authorities 
struggling fiercely with one another over a ** formula ’” 
of compensation which has still to be evolved, of in- 
defensible anomalies, of administrative confusion, and 
of protracted litigation. It was made manifest that 
the passing trouble over the abortive tax on kerosene 
is only a brief foretaste of the troubles in which the 
Government will be involved when their scheme is a 
little more matured. But what does Mr. Churchill care 
for anomalies, or difficulties, or troubles in store? Do 
they not merely show that he is engaged once more on 
a big, high, courageous enterprise ? 

‘*T do not believe,’’ he concluded his speech, ** that 
an opposition relying only on hard cases and anomalies 
and inconsistencies can really hold its own against the 
advance of a concerted and symmetrical scheme... . 
After all we are only striking off shackles. The great 
iriumphs and successes of Liberalism in the nineteenth 
century came from the fact that they were consistently, 
over several generations, advocating the striking off of 
shackles on enterprise, trade, and the social life of the 
country. What we are doing now is to strike off the 
economic shackle of rates from the industries and agri- 
culture of the country, and you cannot tell exactly how, 
or exactly when, or exactly in what form the benefit will 
inure, but that everything will be better, somewhat better 
and somewhat easier, as the result of this removal of a 
great adverse factor in the efficiency of our production, no 
one can doubt. When you embark on a course of restric- 
tion or repression, caution and hesitancy should rightly 
impose themselves upon you ; but when you are embarked 
upon a course of relief and liberation, advance with 
courage.” 

Now, it is very pleasant to hear this sort of 
language once more from Mr. Churchill. But it 
is not the language of a Conservative Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Still less is the policy, on 
behalf of which this eloquence is expended, the 
policy of a Conservative Chancellor, or one which is 
likely to thrive and flourish in Conservative air. It is 
good to be constructive and courageous; but these are 
not the qualities by which Conservatism sets most store, 
and they are qualities to which Conservatism is apt to 
give a distorting: twist. It is bad to be reckless and 
ram-stam, to leap before you look; and these are fail- 
ings of which Conservatism is apt to be especially 
intolerant. The profound disharmony between Con- 
servatism and Mr. Churchill has not really been resolved 
by allowing him at last to satisfy his nature. The only 
difference is that he is now doing violence, not to his 
own nature, but to the nature of Conservatism. The 
exasperation and the strain are being transferred from 
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the Chancellor to the party; and the results are not 
likely to prove, in the end, satisfactory to either. 

We have said that Conservatism is apt to give a 
distorting twist to constructive endeavours. 
on rating as a problem which calls urgently for treat- 
ment, Mr. Churchill, in our judgment, has made no 


In fixing 


mistake. We regret that Mr. Snowden, following an 
old Fabian tradition, should have appeared to deny, 
like Mr. Shaw in his recent book, that local rates have 
any special demerits as compared with most national 
taxes. But Mr. Snowden is undoubtedly right in assert- 
ing—and this may have been all that he meant to 
contend—that the mischief of local rates is largely a 
matter of their being high. In a prosperous district, 
where there is little poor relief, rates not only tend to 
be reasonably low, and to show no undue increase on 
the pre-war level, but a large proportion of the low 
rates is accounted for by what are called, to use the old 
terminology, ** beneficial *’ services, such as the clean- 
ing and lighting of the streets. Rates are not a bad 
means of raising the money for such services; the cost 
of providing them is really a necessary part of the cost 
of running a factory, or of maintaining a house, and it 
is not, therefore, inappropriate that businesses should 
be taxed for such purposes on the basis of the fixed 
capital which they employ rather than on that of the 
profits which they make. It is only when we come to 
the ‘* onerous ”’ services, such as poor relief and educa- 
tion, that this principle becomes inappropriate and 
vicious. The varying expenditures on poor relief are, 
moreover, the outstanding factor in the wide varia- 
tions in rate-levels between one district and another. 

Now, these considerations point clearly to the main 
lines along which the rating problem should be attacked. 
They are the lines recommended in the Liberal ** Yellow 
Book,”’ the transfer to the Exchequer, so far as is prac- 
ticable and prudent, of the cost of services which are 
purely ** onerous,’’ and which enter largely into the 
variations of rates between different areas. And, in 
particular, and in the forefront, the taking over by the 
State of the whole function of relieving the able-bodied, 
which is desirable on administrative and political, as 
well as on financial grounds. But, of course, one is 
bound to admit that it would have been hopeless for 
Mr. Churchill to have attempted to push such a policy 
over the obstacles of Conservative prejudices and Con- 
servative fears. The kindliness of his colleagues would 
not have gone so far, especially with Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain in the Cabinet, also somewhat restive under 
unsympathetic treatment, and wedded to a totally 
different Poor Law scheme. Clearly it was useless for 
Mr. Churchill even to consider the ‘* Yellow Book ”’ 
proposal; and, equally clearly, he has not even con- 
sidered it, for he does not know what it is, and is con- 
tinually misrepresenting it in the House of Commons. 

‘* You could hardly have a more vicious plan,”’ he 
declared last week. ‘‘ You weaken the responsibility of 
the local authorities, to whom, nevertheless, you must 
entrust the business of administration. You afford no 
effective control to the Exchequer, which has to pay 
the bill.” 

But the ** Yellow Book,’’ of which Mr. Churchill 
has professed himself a close student, makes it perfectly 
clear that it does not propose to make the State pay 
the cost while leaving the administration to the local 
authorities. 
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‘The time has now come,’ it declares (p. 441), ‘* to 
go further, and for the State to take over from Local 
Authorities and administer itself the whole system of out- 
relief to the able-bodied poor.”’ 

And it adds certain cogent arguments to this proposal 
which make the meaning clearer :— 

‘* This could then be co-ordinated with the existing 
machinery for administering Unemployment Insurance, 
which is already centrally administered. There would 
also be the advantage of relieving the political pressure 
which has been brought to bear on certain notorious 
Boards of Guardians to give very high rates of out-relief.’’ 
Mr. Churchill’s complete misunderstanding of the 

Liberal proposal is worth noting, because it is illustra- 
tive of the slap-dash way in which he has evolved his 
scheme. Three-quarters off the rates on productive 
industry ? What is productive industry? There will 
be time enough to consider that after the scheme has 
been introduced. Advance with courage! And in the 
same spirit he fails to understand the force of many of 
the objections brought against his scheme. Take, for 
example, the objection that the greater part of his 
relief will go to industries which are in quite a pros- 
perous condition. Mr. Churchill has no patience with 
this objection. Is he not striking off shackles? And 
why should it be wrong to strike shackles off prosperous 
concerns? Well, in the low-rated areas, the ** bene- 
ficial ’’ rates are such a large proportion of the total that 
he is doing more than strike off shackles. In such 
cases there must be a considerable element of subsidy, 
and it is not desirable to subsidize prosperous concerns. 
But that is not the main point. While refusing to 
discriminate between prosperous and depressed indus- 
tries, he is discriminating sharply between ** productive 
industry ’’ and other forms of business, such as ** dis- 
tribution,’* on the ground that ** productive industry ”’ 
is what needs relief. It is very pertinent to observe 
that this distinction has, in fact, very little relation to 
the distinction between prosperity and adversity ; that 
in some areas and trades both manufacturers and dis- 
tributors are prosperous, while in others both manufac- 
turers and distributors are depressed. 

The political force of such considerations is not as 
yet apparent to Mr. Churchill. His mood is still 
buoyant and happy. And we like him so well in this 
mood that we do not find it altogether pleasant to 
contemplate his inevitable disillusionment. 


A JUDGE ON THE POLICE 


HAT a thing it is to be a Judge! Here is Judge 

Atherley-Jones saying in public what we are all 

saying in private but dare not publish until the 

Tribunal on the Savidge Case has issued its report, lest 
we should be prosecuted for Contempt of Court. It is only 
natural that we should envy the Judge’s freedom from 
anxiety on this score, but his sensible and salutary remarks. 
are none the less welcome. 

‘‘ There has been a great deal of trouble recently,”’ 
said Judge Atherley-Jones last Sunday, ‘‘ and, I think, 
well-justified resentment at the conduct of the police 
towards persons arrested. There has been a tendency to 
extract evidence from such persons. A constable’s duty 
should be finished when he has made an arrest. There 
should be no interrogation of prisoners. An arrested 
man should be left free to make any statement if he 
wishes, and when a statement is made it should be 


written by the person concerned, and not by the con- 
stable, thus offering an opportunity for the latter to give 
a garbled account.” 


In this passage, the Judge gave expression to an opinion 
which is, we think, widely held, though all its implications 
have not been realized. 


The point is discussed in an 
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article, which we publish this week, by Sir Maurice Amos, 
who writes with an intimate knowledge of the processes 
of justice in Egypt as well as in Great Britain. Sir Maurice 
is alive to the dangers of extorted confessions and the 
inquisitorial powers of the police, but he sees also how 
difficult it would be to prohibit all questioning. His article 
concludes with a suggested solution which should be care- 
fully considered at the forthcoming inquiry. 

Judge Atherley-Jones did not, however, confine him- 
self to the question of interrogations. With regard to 
eases of alleged offences against morality or public decency, 
he said that there is a grave danger that constables, once 
they have committed themselves to an arrest in perfectly 
good faith, will try to embellish and strengthen the evidence 
against the man or woman arrested. ‘* My remedy,” he 
said, ‘* would be that no charge of that kind should be 
taken unless, apart from the constable, there was corro- 
borative evidence.”’ This is, of course, a drastic remedy, 
which might render largely ineffective the existing law in 
regard to solicitation. But we believe that the time has 
come when we ought seriously to consider whether the 
existing methods of endeavouring to check solicitation are 
really necessary or desirable. This is a question with 
which the Street Offences Committee will have to concern 
itself. 

Another important matter, to which the Judge 
referred, was “‘ a tendency in the Metropolis to introduce 
methods which are entirely repugnant to our feelings.” 
These methods, he said, existed on thé Continent, where 
he had seen them himself. 

‘‘A new departure for us is the one of sending 
constables in evening dress to visit clubs, providing them 
with money to enable them to purchase champagne and 
other liquids, and then putting the law into motion 
against people who may have committed an offence. 
There has been too much of the agent provocateur, which 
we have always avoided in this country.” 

There is clearly a case, if not for the agent provocateur, 
at any rate for the secret police agent in the criminals’ 
camp, in places where serious and dangerous crime is 
widespread; but the practice of which Judge Atherley- 
Jones complains is of a very different character. To ex- 
pend public funds upon the incitement of ordinary people 
of a non-criminal type to commit a technical breach of the 
licensing laws, would, in any circumstances, be very diffi- 
cult to defend. It becomes positively mischievous in view 
of a further point to which the Judge directed attention. In 
1926, he said, there were 17,786 cases of burglary, house- 
breaking, and shopbreaking, but only 3,700 people were 
made amenable to justice. This unsatisfactory state of 
things he attributed, for some reason, to the tendency of 
recent years to militarize a police force which its founder, 
Sir Robert Peel, had intended to be purely civilian. We 
do not follow the Judge’s reasoning here. The militariza- 
tion of the Metropolitan Police seems to us objectionable 
on other grounds; the failure to detect serious crime and 
to arrest serious criminals is sufficiently explained by the 
preoccupation of the police with petty offences connected 
with motor-cars, night-clubs, and deportment in the streets 
and parks. 

Judge Atherley-Jones has, we think, performed a 
valuable public service by calling attention to these points, 
which are all of real importance and must not be forgotten 
amidst the absorbing details of particular cases. There is, 
however, one matter of great moment in this connection to 
which the Judge did not apparently allude—perhaps, after 
all, he had some fear of Contempt of Court—we refer to the 
relations between the police and the Public Prosecutor, as 
to which we shall await with interest the findings of the 
Tribunal. 
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THE RIGHT TO QUESTION 


“HE fundamental problem of criminal] justice lies in 
the fact that the State is and must of necessity be 
both judge and policeman, or, in other words, in the 

fact that the State is equally responsible for securing that 
the guilty shall be punished and that the innocent shall 
not. It may at first sight seem difficult to understand why 
these equally laudable objects should come into conflict; 
but the universal experience of mankind proves that they 
do so; and the explanation is psychological. Impartiality 
and detective zeal are not easy to reconcile in the same 
mind at the same time. Sherlock Holmes, like any other 
scientific investigator, must work by theories, and at any 
one moment some one of his theories will be his favourite. 
If he is at all fit for his job he will, it is true, be capable 
of abandoning one favourite theory for another; but 
finally, if he is not completely baffled, if anybody is to be 
put on trial for the crime, the prosecution must come for- 
ward with its finally preferred system, pointing at a particular 
culprit. It is obvious, however, that the man upon whom 
rests the double responsibility of discovering the perpetrator 
of a given crime, and that of proving, if he can, that a 
particular individual is the culprit, is not the person best 
fitted to appreciate the weak points in his argument. We 
generally believe, and with justice, that in England we 
make adequate provision to guard against any such con- 
fusion of functions. Not only do we make the obvious 
distinction between the duties of the prosecutor on the 
one hand, and those of the judge and jury on the other—the 
latter being €xpected to preserve an attitude of complete 
neutrality ; but we put in the path of the prosecutor pre- 
liminary barriers of a neutral character—the magistrate, 
the grand jury, and, in a measure, the Treasury Counsel. 
These obstacles the prosecutor must get past before he is 
permitted to bring his charge before the jury. 

It is the same preoccupation with fairness which leads 
us to go still further back, behind the first step in the 
judicial proceedings, and to impose restrictions upon the 
freedom of action of the police in the detection of crime 
and in the collection of evidence. The police may put ques- 
tions, but they cannot compel anyone to answer; they are 
forbidden to elicit incriminating statements by threats or 
promises; and from the moment when they resolve to 
arrest anyone, it becomes their duty to warn him that 
any statement he may make may be used in evidence at 
his trial. 

Most of these institutions of our law are 
modern. It is only in the last couple of generations that 
we have reached the idea that a person suspected or charged 
with an offence is entitled, until he is convicted, to be 
treated as a litigant, and to meet his accusers on equal 
terms. Before Sir Robert Peel had given us our modern 
organized police force, that is to say, until Just under a 
hundred years ago, the duty of detection lay where it had 
lain for centuries past, with the justices of the peace; and 
so late as the reign of Charles II., in the famous trial of 
Count Coningsmark and his servants for the murder of 
Mr. Thynne, we find two London magistrates, Mr. Bridge- 
man and Sir John Reresby, appearing among the principal 
witnesses for the Crown to relate the success of their efforts 
to elicit confessions from the prisoners. Even to-day it is 
open to question whether we have fully appreciated that, 
until he is convicted, a person who is subjected to the 
pains and distress of arrest and prosecution ought, so far 
as possible, to be treated as a blameless man who finds him- 
self called upon to bear, in the common interest, peculiarly 
onerous public burdens. We may conjecture that, if civiliza- 
tion continues to advance, our descendants will look back 
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with surprise upon an age which makes no regular provision 
for the compensation of prisoners who, after perhaps months 
of confinement, are eventually acquitted ; and which imposes 
no check upon the cruel publicity given to preliminary pro- 
ceedings, whose only purpose is to ascertain whether the 
accused ought or ought not, in fairness, to be put upon his 
trial at all. But, all the same, we are probably entitled to 
congratulate ourselves upon having achieved one main 
thing—the main thing: there can be no doubt that, allow- 
ing for irreducible human weaknesses, our actual trials are 
the fairest that any country whose institutions are known 
to us has so far achieved. But are we, in practice, equally 
successful in securing fairness in the collection of evidence ? 
That is, at the moment, a very topical question, and is 
well worth pursuing. In the first place, what is meant by 
fairness in this connection, and why is it brought into the 
matter at all? The answer to the first question is that our 
sense of fairness forbids any person being compelled to assist 
in his own undoing; so not only must no one be compelled 
to give information which might incriminate him, but even 
if he offers to do so of his own accord, he must be warned 
of the risk he runs. But, we may object, these sporting 
ideas may be all very well in sport, but what place have 
they where a grave public interest is at stake? Why should 
more consideration be shown to criminals—the innocent 
having nothing to fear from the truth—than is shown to 
taxpayers? The answer is twofold. All the rules, even 
those in regard to so-called voluntary declarations, are 
designed to prevent the obtaining of confessions by extor- 
tion; and extorted confessions partake, as etymology sug- 
gests, of the unreliability of confessions made under 
torture ; to say nothing of the fact that confessions, however 
made, are apt to carry somewhat more than their due 
weight with the inexperienced. And if these reasons are 
not enough, we may back them up by the pertinent reflec- 
tion that for some generations past crime has not, in Eng- 
land, been an alarming social problem. Criminals do not 
appear on the whole to derive any undue advantage from 
the existing rules of the game. 

But are these rules really workable in practice, and 
are they in fact applied? On both these questions we may 
hope to be better informed in the course of the present 
year, as a result of the general inquiry which has been 
promised. Meanwhile, common sense seems to have some- 
thing to say on the matter, without waiting for further 
evidence. It is obvious that in a case of any sort of diffi- 
culty, the police must ask questions, at first, perhaps, 
more or less at random, of a considerable number of people. 
We all know that when Sir Jasper has been found lying on 
his study floor with a knife in his heart, Sergeant Cuff cross- 
questions everyone who slept, or ought to have slept, at 
the Hall the preceding night. Nobody need answer; but, 
of course, everybody does, except the half-witted hero, 
who, in consequence of his folly, is only saved from the 
gallows with the utmost difficulty at the end of the book. 
It is difficult to see how the ordinary citizen can be pro- 
tected from a very real compulsion to answer questions put 
to him by the police, save by the extreme measure of pro- 
hibiting all questioning; which is absurd. The first 
thought of everyone, innocent or guilty, is obviously to 
stand well with the police; and it seems evident that the 
undoubted rule of law that no one need answer questions 
put to him is, for all practical purposes, wholly nugatory. 
Nor is the warning which it is the duty of the police officer 
to give likely to be of much use, except to a person who is 
already so deeply involved that it is obvious even to him- 
self that nothing but the skill of an experienced legal pilot 
can extricate him. It has already been remarked that the 
duties now discharged by the police used to be performed 
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by magistrates, and, we may add, by coroners; but the 
police have pre-empted the first rungs of the ladder, and the 
magistrates, having been kicked upstairs, have been turned 
into judges. Theresult is that while on the one hand there has 
come into being what Sir James Stephen thought a possibly 
somewhat superfluous court of first instance, on the other 
hand the inquisitorial powers, the exercise of which is 
essential for the discovery of crime, have been transferred 
from educated and independent men holding a not incon- 
spicuous public office, to officers who, however conscientious 
and fairminded they may as a rule be, are none the less 
members of a semi-military force, subject to discipline, and 
alert for titles to promotion. It may be necessary to 
consider whether in the more serious cases our magistrates 
should not be recalled to the exercise of their ancient and 
primary duties. 
M. S. Amos. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


IR WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS and the Trade 

Union leaders do not often agree, but when they do, 

their unanimity is wonderful. The other day ‘‘ Jix ” 
gave a mildly interested House of Commons the result of 
his researches into the sources of the funds of the British 
Communists. He has discovered what anyone could have 
told him before he set about it, that most of the money 
comes from Moscow. I have just read in the LaBsour 
MaGazinE the last of a series of articles on the Communists 
by Mr. W. M. Citrine, the Secretary of the Trade Union 
Congress, which for violence of vituperation makes the best 
efforts of ** Jix ’? look pale. Mr. Citrine has even less 
doubt than the Home Secretary about the origin of Com- 
munist funds. They come, he also says, from Moscow, on 
the strictly business terms that *‘ those who pay the piper 
will call the tune.”? Mr. Citrine proceeds to summarize his 
indictment into Fourteen Points. ll this is interesting 
as showing that the period during which the official Trade 
Union leaders treated the Communists with a sort of 
nervous tolerance is over. They have taken the gloves off. 
The competition for members, which, from the T.U.C. side, 
is called ** disruption,’? was bad enough. Our Reds have 
now, unwillingly it is true, but in obedience to their pay- 
masters, entered definitely upon a political war with Labour 
at the polls. They know well enough the folly and futility 
of the attempt. Penetration from within, the destructive 
but incurable activity of a parasite, was the réle they pre- 
ferred. Moscow saw otherwise. When it comes to hating 
Communists, there is not much to choose between official 
Labour and the Middle Class Union, except that family 
dissensions are always the most ruthless. 

* * * 

The ‘* Jix ”? revelations will do no harm unless they 
are made the excuse for further interference with the 
trading organizations. There is no mystery about the 
financing of our little Communist Party from Russia; my 
recollection is that it has been stated in Russia and admitted 
here. The Communist Party obviously cannot exist upon 
its own resources. It is not an illegal body, and there is 
no breach of the law, so far as I know, in its receiving con- 
tributions from abroad. I doubt whether the Tory business 
men will be anxious to stimulate “‘ Jix ’’ into doing any- 
thing to obstruct the growing trade with Russia. The in- 
formation which he gave in Parliament was incomplete but 
interesting, and its chief value will be in the use to be made 
of it by the Labour Party and the Trade Unions in their 
sharpened struggle with the Communists. Official Labour 
knows as well as any other party that the shortest way 
B 
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to discredit any cause with the English workman is to prove 
to him that it is fed from abroad. Something deep and 
instinctive is stirred, and the immediate impulse of the 
Englishman of whatever colour is to “* ’eave ’alf a brick ”’ 
at the foreigner—or, in this case, as orthodox Labour will 
fondly hope, at the foreigner’s subsidized agents in our 
midst. 
* * * 

The latest glorious achievement of the Government is 
to put up the price of the cheap enamel-ware articles used 
chiefly in the kitchens of the poor. This has been done to 
help a small industry which only two years ago was for 
good reasons refused a Safeguarding duty by an inquiry, 
but apparently it is a case of ** dogged as does it.’”? Ask 
often enough and the compliant authorities will find some 
means of fulfilling the pledge not to introduce Protection 
while introducing it, in wretched fragments, under another 
name. The Nationa] Union of Manufacturers, a body of 
high Protectionists, has been urging Mr. Baldwin to speed 
up Safeguarding; or, in words which they would not them- 
selves employ, to shelter more inefficient industries from the 
economic consequences of their own inefficiency, at the ex- 
pense of the home buyer. If Mr. Baldwin supposes that 
Protection is any more popular under the guise of Safe- 
guarding than it was under its more honest label in 1923, 
the election of next year may disillusion him. 

* oe * 

A judge, even a minor judge, who criticizes the police, 
may be presumed to know what he is talking about. He is, 
so to speak, inside the business. Judge Atherley-Jones, in 
commenting on the Savidge case while the inquiry is in 
progress, has possibly committed an impropriety such as 
might involve a journalist in trouble. Forty years ago he 
played a notable part in getting justice done to a 
victim of police blundering, and his association with 
that case may have made him a little over careless about 
the propriety of his criticisms. I cordially agree with his 
general point. In recent times the police have shown alto- 
gether too great an anxiety to secure convictions, for the 
glory and credit of securing convictions, and sometimes by 
methods which would not have been tolerated ten or twenty 
years ago. As the judge indicated, the hideous pheromenon 
of the agent provocateur has appeared. What else are we 
to call the policeman disguised as a reveller who attends a 
night club and orders champagne after the legal hours? In 
particular, the method by which statements are obtained 
from persons in custody has become gravely suspect (this 
is not a reference to the Savidge case), and people are 
rightly uneasy about it. Since the war the police have— 
whether as the result of greater ‘‘ militarization ’’ or no— 
become more powerful, and I think more unscrupulous as 
against the public, but not more efficient if the statistics of 
unpunished offences is any guide. 

* 7 * 

It is apparently considered ungallant to discuss the 
interesting question ‘* Should wives succeed their husbands 
as Members of Parliament? ’’ The reply which seems the 
right one to me is the following : There is no reason in the 
world why they should not, provided always that they are 
equally well qualified to become useful members! The 
growing practice of adopting as candidates wives qua wives 
and not qua politicians, seems to me to be undesirable. 
There is a sneaking regard for the hereditary principle both 
among those who run the party machines and among the 
electors. I think that its application in this matter should 
be resisted. I have my eye, of course, on the latest illus- 
tration of the tendency. At Epsom—to the surprise and in- 
dignation of many Conservatives—Lady Blades has been 
selected provisionally—the choice may be altered—to follow 
her husband as Torv candidate, although a well-equipped 
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local man was ready to stand, and was generaliy expected 
to be asked to do so. This is a delicate matter to say much 
about; I am only interested in the case of Epsom as 
another sign of the willingness of party executives to exploit 
the popularity of a retired or deceased member by choosing 
his wife to follow him; a custom recommended to them by 
sentimental, that is, vote-catching reasons. There is nothing 
to discuss when, as in the case of Mrs. Runciman, the wife is 
thoroughly well equipped as politician and speaker, but i 
do think a little watchfulness is needed lest something 


approaching a family right of succession to a seat in the 
House of Commons becomes established by consent. 
* * * 


Mr. Churchill takes an impish delight in forestalling 
his enemies. Quick as he is, he is not always quite quick 
enough. When that happens he likes to retrieve himself by 
doing or saying something unexpected and quite contradic- 
tory to the accepted lines cf his personality, as fixed by 
his own actions and the criticism of his opponents. Last 
week in a Budget debate, Lord Hugh Cecil said a terrible 
thing about his attitude to armaments. ‘* He feels for war 
and armaments,’’ said he, ‘* something of the enthusiasm 
that a bluebottle feels for filth. It satisfies some appetite 
within him, and makes him buzz about with self-impor- 
tance.”? This was cruel, but not altogether unfair, and so 
perhaps Mr. Churchill, who never misses the least impli- 
cation of anything said against him, may have thought. 
A few days later he attended a meeting of the British Legion 
and he took the opportunity to make a pacifist speech of 
notable fervour. It was no doubt perfectly sincere—for 
the moment at any rate. 

* * i 

Whatever the merits may be in this dispute between 
Mr. Sean O’Casey and the Abbey Theatre over the rejection 
of his new play, one may enviously admire the indepen- 
dence of Dublin. London theatre managers, studying the 
condition of the drama through the box-office window, 
apply the simple test of success. A playwright who has 
once arrived is there once for all. His subsequent proceed- 
ings are unquestioned except by the critics, who do not 
matter. If he followed the best of plays by the worst the 
managers would know or care nothing about it, apart 
from the test of the takings. It is not so in 
Dublin, where Lady Gregory and Mr. Yeats stoutly 
uphold the banner of the ideal, the ‘* unique,’’ and they 
have resolutely turned down “ The Silver Tassie.”” The 
rather paternal tone adopted by Mr. Yeats in giving his 
reasons is, after all, excusable. Mr. O’Casey owes his suc- 
cess to the fostering care of Mr. Yeats and Lady Gregory. 
He should have remembered this with gratitude rather than 
resentment when he was irritated into writing about Mr. 
Yeats in language of unpleasant roughness. The Abbey 
Theatre has a perfect right to reject ‘* The Silver Tassie ”’ 
if it pleases without justifying the writer in making a public 
song about it. Mr. Sean O’Casey cannot hope to pull it off 
every time; he has the consolation of the difference in the 
tests applied in London and in Dublin, and, of course, we 
shall all go to see ** The Silver Tassie ” in London to find 
out whether we think that he or Mr. Yeats is right. 


* * ” 


Travelling North last week-end by the best mode of 
transport yet devised by man, an express train, I indulged 
in a favourite pastime. It is to choose in the flying land- 
scape the right and proper spot for the right and proper 
house that is to shelter my declining years. There were 
glimpses of possible sites in the Chilterns—beyond Wycombe 
there was a delicious slope with a comfortable backing of 
beechwood that would do. The house, of course, would be 
‘‘ ideal ’? beyond the dreams of the Darty Main; something 
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like that most fascinating villa which young Bosinney built 
for Soames Forsyte. I was thinking out a few improve- 
ments on this plan when, putting my hand in my pocket 
I felt the envelope of the income-tax demand. That day 
I dreamed no more. 

* * * 

I fell instead, as the train rushed into the Midlands 
and the grass became less green and walls took the place 
of hedges, to criticizing other people’s embodiment of their 
housing visions. I found them mostly bad. The saying 
that ‘* Most men kill the thing they love,’’ applies accur- 
ately to natural beauty. The worst sins against the face 
of nature are those cf my own middle-class. The industrial 
town was born in ugliness and has so continued, but it 
never pretended to beauty. The villa does. The pinkish 
expanse of Rugby or Leicester, seen in swift vision, in the 
glow of the setting sun, was honest and not even un- 
pleasing. The enemy is the refined and solitary villa, 
built with an expensive attention to taste. A paragraph in 
the newspaper in my hand reported the praiseworthy ambi- 
tion of the Surrey County Council to control the siting and 
appearance of the new villas that will inevitably be dotted 
ever more thickly in those delectable highlands. Municipal 
art is usually a sort of cancelling out of art, but in this 
matter individualism has had a long run, and has made a 
notorious mess. 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
WHY SIGN THE OPTIONAL CLAUSE? 


Sir,—It was perhaps unfortunate that the League of 
Nations Union should have chosen Derby Day to stage its 
debate on International Arbitration. Urgent considerations 
prevented more than a small public from hearing a most 
interesting debate between Dr. McNair and Professor Baker 
on the advisability of Great Britain’s signing the Optional 
Clause. It was doubly unfortunate that Professor Baker, 
who represented the side of the angels, was so impressed by 
the justice of his cause that he accused Dr. McNair of being 
an opponent of International Arbitration in all its forms, 
meanwhile failing to answer Dr. McNair’s real argument. 
And yet that argument seemed to the unenlightened listener 
to contain at least one grave fallacy and another bit of very 
doubtful reasoning. 

Dr. McNair, if I understood him 
follows :— 

There are at present still a great number of what the 
speaker called ‘‘ bald patches’ in international law—ques- 
tions which international law in its present state fails to 
cover at all, or questions on which different national schools 
of thought hold divergent or even diametrically opposite views. 
Until this ground has been covered and codified, that consent 
to an arbitral decision without which arbitration is worse 
than useless will not be obtained from the country against 
which a decision is given based on a legal conception which 
that country does not accept. For this reason the speaker 
advocated accepting arbitration only as the ‘* bald patches "’ 
were gradually filled up. . 

But how does Dr. McNair propose that they should be 


aright, argued as 


filled up? He rejects the authority of the ‘ international 
judges *’ as not likely to be universally accepted, and prefers 


instead the gradual creation of a body of precedent by 
‘“ scholars, judges, and above all of diplomats, negotiating 
conventions.’’ With regard to the first, I frankly fail to see 
his distinction. One hopes and believes that judges are 
scholarly and that scholars possess judgment ; and it is hard 
to see why ‘‘ judges ’’ as such should be better fitted to create 
precedents in international law than that particular type of 
judge who specializes in international affairs. As to diplo- 
mats, the question is more serious. A specific bilateral con- 
vention is either founded on the principles of justice and 
equity or it is not. This is not to say that it is necessarily 
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consciously unjust ; but it may be, and probably is, dictated 
by temporary and specific interests, which sometimes seem 
to have a very doubiful moral sanction, as in the cases where 
prohibition or would-be prohibition countries have been 
forced to accept the importation of strong liquor in order to 
gain a market for their own produce. Unless such conven- 
tions are founded on durable principles of justice, how can 
they usefully serve as precedents for the future fabric of 
international law? But if they are to rest on justice, why 
should diplomats be able to discover and apply those prin- 
ciples, while judges, who by Socratic definition are “*‘ men 
concerned with justice,’’ are rejected? 

Dr. McNair’s next argument seemed to contain a serious 
fallacy. He quoted the Anglo-American Liquor Convention as 
an example of a successful bilateral convention, concluded 
between Governments, in the face of difficulties. ‘‘ How much 
better,’’ he said, ‘‘ is such settlement, than for one party to 
be hauled off at once to a Court of Arbitration, whose award 
it would not be inclined to accept! *’ How much better, in- 
deed! But is arbitration anywhere put forward as an alter- 
native to amicable settlement? The Statute of the Permanent 
Court merely binds parties in advance to accept the ruling 
of the Court in legal disputes on (inter alia) ‘* any question 
of international law.’’ But this is surely not intended to 
replace diplomatic negotiation ; only to step in where nego- 
tiation has failed. In this wav all modern arbitration con- 
ventions provide for reference to arbitration of only such dis- 
putes as ‘‘ it may not be possible to settle amicably by the 
normal methods of diplomacy’; in other words, disputes 
where the alternative to arbitration is not negotiation, but 
the absence of negotiation, leading perhaps to war. It ought 
not to be difficult for any country, while signing the Optional 
Clause, and thus definitely and publicly renouncing the last 
and only actual alternative to arbitration, which is war, 
to insert in its bilateral arbitration treaties some provision 
that in cases of the ‘‘ bald patches’ of law, a conciliation 
procedure should be adopted first. Some suggestions in this 
direction were put forward in the debate of the same after- 
noon, which showed the immense possibility of the process of 
conciliation. And conciliation, as Professor Baker pointed 
out, is not likely to be less effective if each party knows that 
an arbitral reward may go against him if he fails to reach an 
amicable settlement.—Yours, &c., C. A. MACARTNEY. 


108, Regent’s Park Road, London, N.W.1. 
June 12th, 1928. 


NATIVE RIGHTS IN KENYA 


S1r,—Your Editorial on ‘‘ Naboth’s Vineyard "’ is wel- 
comed by many of those who, like myself, are deeply inter- 
ested in the land question of Kenya Colony, but I venture to 
think that in one respect a misconception may arise. You 
say that ‘‘ the native in Kenya has had no legal title to the 
land in the native reserves."” What we want public opinion 
to realize is that the natives, in their own country of Kenya, 
have no legal title to any land, anywhere, of any kind, either 
in the Native Reserves or outside them. As Mr. Ormsby-Gore, 
in his Report, says :— 

‘The legal position appears to be that no individual 
native and no native tribe as a whole has any right to land 
in the Colony which can be recognized by the Courts.” 

The chief blot on the proposed Trust is, of course, the 
one which gives to the Board of Trustees power to lease 
native reserved lands to white people up to ninety-nine years, 
provided such lands are not in beneficial occupation, and sub- 
ject to the consent of the natives concerned. We know too 
well what “ beneficial occupation means where such 
interests are at stake. 

We are told that the Secretary of State will retain the 
veto. We have been told this many a time before, and we 
shall doubtless be told the same, or something like it, by the 
Hilton Young Commission. It is of vital moment to point out 
just now that not only is this retained right of veto perfectly 
useless in practice, but that its very existence is a constant 
source of irritation, as witness Southern Rhodesia. In this 
Colony a Juvenile Employment Act and a Native Control Act 
have been passed, either of which, if it had been introduced 
in the House of Commons, would have met with a storm of 
ridicule from Members of Parliament of every Party, yet in 
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both cases any suggestion of the veto of the Secretary of 
State was met with indignant protest in the Colony concerned, 
and sanction was perforce given to measures which must be 
highly repugnant to the Secretary of State.—Yours, &c., 
JOHN H. Harris. 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 
June 11th, 1928. 


“FACING THE FACTS” 


S1r,—To those who are thoughtfully interested in their 
limes, Mrs. Strachey’s review of Judge Ben B. Lindsey’s 
work, and writing, must be striking. The fathers and 
mothers of this generation, for the most part, do not know, 
or are unable to understand, the outlook of their children. 
They will be startled or shocked by these revelations, but 
they will not believe such things to be possible in their midst, 
for they have the gift which Malthus lacked, *‘a command 
over his understanding, which would enable him to refuse 
his assent to what might be unpleasing, even when accom- 
panied by evidence.’ On the other hand, those among the 
youth of to-day, who, by reason of their new beliefs and 
knowledge, form, on this side of the Atlantic, a ‘‘ problem 
here parallel’’ to that of Colorado as revealed by Judge 
Lindsey, will be surprised and gratified by this unusual 
willingness on the part of their elders to take them seriously. 

The business of growing up, as distinct from education, 
is still mostly haphazard, uncontrolled, laissez faire. Efforts 
to render the adolescent conscious of his growth and conse- 
quently to put him, to some extent, in a position to direct it, 
are for the most part regarded by our elders as unhealthy. I 
would suggest to you, however, that the sex problem is but 
an aspect of a need for greater power over, and direction of, 
growth of personality. 

The adolescent, driven towards the world by an impelling 
curiosity, criticizes with a perspicacity relative to his mental 
powers. As Miss Holtby pointed out in her recent article, 
‘ School-Marms and Crumpet-Munchers,”’ sex is but a factor 
in this cultural inquiry ; the adolescent is concerned with 
an estimation of the whole world and of his relation to it. 
He weighs, assesses, criticizes ; the foundation of opinions 
which he then acquires has a lasting influence on the conduct 
of his later life. It is seen in politics that the ideas of one 
generation shape the practice of the next. In youth a man 
has the energy to think things out, in maturer years he tends 
to have the opportunity of giving expression to his 
conclusions, if any. 

This is an age of changing and growing conceptions. 
Knowledge as to the nature of man’s mind, discovered by the 
new psychology, trickles through to the layman, at the very 
time when culture, the means of developing mind and per- 
sonality, is made accessible by new and extended Universities 
and the availability of good libraries. The product of these 
tendencies is meanwhile being called for urgently from with- 
out. In an industrial world becoming persistently more 
conscious of its needs, new forms, new social organisms, are 
being evolved, and the demand is continually for greater 
efficiency, based on increasing intelligence and a leavening 
of apathy—in a word, for a higher level of personality and 
culture. 

A thoughtful youth reaches a similar conclusion after a 
consideration of the government and direction of the 
society to which he belongs. Here, change, having been 
prolonged, is less noticeable. Yet the flocking of scientists, 
sociologists and intellectuals to the assistance of the states- 
man proclaims the same need—greater knowledge, greater 
personality. As with the leaders, so with the led. ‘‘ The man 
in the street,” having theoretical sovereignty, is unable to 
wield it. The culmination of enfranchisement has led to 
disillusion ; the wheels of democracy shriek stridently as 
they roll heavily forward, choked by the ignorance, apathy 
and suggestibility of the electorate, their hub. 

This is the world in which the adolescent youth of to-day 
flounders—a wider world than his fathers knew and a world 
of endless and dimly conscious change. When he turns to 
those around him for help he finds his neighbours sunk in 
unconscious apathy. In the realm of letters, however, he 
encounters such statements as that of Hugh Walpole, ‘‘ the 
novel can beyond anybody (sic) else in the world, give a sense 
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of beauty, drama and the truth of life. At the present time, 
the novel, more than any other aspect of literature, and, 
perhaps, more than any other art, is the medium through 
which we were enabled to understand one another ’’;* in 
poetry, such as the Sitwells’, a conscious aim at wider 
consciousness ; in literature, like that of James Joyce, an 
endeavour to reach down into the unconscious and to drag 
naked into the light the mysterious phantoms of man’s 
mental hinterland. Should he reach these things, the arts 
emphasize to him the message of Industry and Politics, the 
need of knowledge and personality—knowledge in order that 
he may understand something of himself and life; 
personality in order to give expression to such understanding. 

As the adolescent youth, in his pursuit of the ‘‘ mastery 
of the rare arts of living,’’ effects more or less completely 
this or some similar analysis, he becomes informed of the 
danger to his thinking that lurks in all that is sacred. 
Precept, totem and tabu are relative to circumstances, and 
to bow before those of laissez faire and Christian morality in 
the days of Works Councils and efficiency, Mussolini and 
Bolshevism, Birth Control and ‘‘ Votes for Flappers,”’ is to 
prostitute mental powers in the manner taught by fathers 
and insisted upon by neighbours—in the deduction of reasons 
for continued belief in the dogmas of the past and present 
generations. That which is sacred, that which is taken for 
granted, he intuitively challenges, measuring it by the extent 
to which it serves or frustrates his pursuit. It is with this 
attitude and in this setting that some at least, of modern 
vouth, approach the problem of sex. Each finds that to dis- 
cuss or consider sex is to render himself uneasy. This 
disturbance of his feelings renders clear thinking difficult: 
vet in such measure as he is able to discount this, he 
recognizes the potency of the forces whose energy he seeks 
to control. None the less, by reason of the need he has of 
knowledge and power in and over himself, he dare not fear 
to seek such control: to do so would be to place himself in 
the condition of an army afraid to use its guns. If his 
curiosity be not wholly occupied by the other phases of the 
art of living, whereinto his sex energy is sublimated, he 
must carry through his inquiries with ruthless reality. He 
will learn the pleasure, the desire, the pain, the disgust which 
sex provokes. These things he must know if he is to select 
that which is helpful to him. Those who urge him to bow to 
their tabus nevertheless delight in lamenting his subsequent 
misguidance. How stupid! How many of them would 
exhort a physiologist to formulate rules of hygiene, without 
full research into the matter of his science? 

The inquiring youth finds increasingly among adolescents. 
of the opposite sex, girls, or better, women, either awakened 
or capable of awakening to the masterful delights of a 
search after ‘‘ the rare arts of living.’’ Freedom, equality, 
generosity and understanding are possible in these days 
when young women often earn more than men of their own 
age; when literature and culture are becoming available 
alike to man and to woman; when the sex war, like the 
class war, is due to give place to co-operation ; vet when 
the building of a home is economically impossible for the 
young. The very fact that a man and a woman reach these 
conceptions proves them vital, generous and realistic. 
Affection and respect are the products thereof, and vitality 
throws desire into their relationship. For too many people, 
desire is like Pallas’s apple of discord: they are unable to 
deny in practice the tabu which they condemn in thought. 
They rationalize or repress their desire and thus inhibit 
their powers. ‘‘ Youth ’’ says that the gratification of desire 
at this point gives force, courage and comfort, and leads 
towards a mastery of the arts of living; is, indeed, of the 
very art of life itself. 

The difficulty throughout is to find personalities strong 
enough to give these ideas effect. There is, however, about 
this an element of moral insurance. Weak personalities fear. 
They acknowledge current tabu. Their fear and respect of 
tabu prevent them from abusing the conceptions they are not 
strong enough to carry out finely. If they need comfort, they 
derive it from ancient religions ; the price they pay, in their 
respect of the sacred, is of little import to them, for they 
have not it in them to rise above the prejudices and 
preconceptions of their age. A YOUTH OF TWENTY-TWO. 








*From a report in the “ Halifax Daily,” Apr.‘ isth, 1928. 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES 


S1r,—I read with considerable interest the article on the 
work of the Building Societies by Major Nathan in your issue 
of to-day. I noticed that he gives the total number of 
members for 1926 as 1,257,400. I presume these figures are 
arrived at by taking the membership of the various Societies 
and totalling the same. This allows for no duplication. I 
myself am a member of four and my wife of two Building 
Societies. However, there can be no doubt whatever of the 
enormous recent growth in the popularity of these Societies 
and the extremely valuable work they are doing in the 
country. 

Major Nathan states that-these Societies do not them- 
selves build houses or (presumably) buy land for this pur- 
pose, but confine themselves to advancing money to intending 
builders or purchasers on the instalment redeemable mort- 
gage system. This, I know, is true in the main, but when 
quite an infant I became, in common with my brothers and 
sisters, a member of the Ipswich and Suffolk Freehold Land 
Society (of which Society my late father was a director for 
over thirty years), which prior to the war—whatever they 
may now be doing—built hundreds of houses (almost entirely 
artisan dwellings and small villas) and purchased large 
quantities of freehold land in local urban districts. When 
the houses were built and the land prepared and divided 
these were allotted to the members under the system of 
gradual payment redemption. So keen was the demand for 
these properties that the applicants often exceeded the 
number of houses or plots of land available by fifty to one, 
and the properties had to be balloted for. Large districts in 
the town of Ipswich were built by this means, and there were 
probably a higher percentage of property owners in that town 
than in any other in the kingdom. 

Judging by the circular letters I receive, the Building 
Societies to-day may soon be receiving more deposit money 
than they can successfully invest in the manner to which 
they have hitherto confined their activities. The demand for 
artisan dwellings is most acute, and thousands would wel- 
come the chance of obtaining a home on the instalment plan 
without a heavy and often impossible first payment. Is there 
not a useful field of operations offering in this direction? 

It may interest the readers of THE Natron to know that 
the Ipswich Society to which I have alluded was originally 
started with very different ideals. It was, I think, founded 
between 1840 and 1850 by a number of leading Liberals in the 
County of Suffolk for the purpose of creating freehold voters. 
However successful this Society may have originally been in 
this respect, its operations became so wide and popular 
locally that the primary intention was soon lost sight of, and 
a highly successful Building Society was founded, which still 
continues, I believe, on its prosperous and useful career.— 
Yours, &c., 

Forest Hill, S.E. 

June 9th, 1928. 


W. F. CornisuH. 


Sir,—The figures cited by Major Nathan in his extremely 
interesting article in THE NATION of the 9th inst. demonstrate 
the very important part which Building Societies are now 
playing in the improvement of the social conditions of a large 
part of the people. He points out how, by offering facilities 
for the investment of very small amounts at frequent in- 
tervals, the Building Societies have enabled thousands of per- 
sons to become capitalists on a small scale. Major Nathan 
also shows to what very large sums these small contributions 
amount, and goes on to suggest that the Post Office might 
considerably extend its usefulness to the nation by affording 
opportunities for the purchase of stocks or shares by small 
periodical instalments. 

I should like to support the proposal by offering a prac- 
tical suggestion. Everyone knows how many millions of 
National Savings Certificates have been sold through the 
publicity that has been given to their issue. The Post Office 
has in comparatively recent years immensely increased the 
monetary facilities offered by it to the public, the now univers- 
ally popular Postal Orders being a notable advance on the 
formalities connected with the Money Order ; and within the 
last few months the Cash on Delivery system has been intro- 
duced. The Post Office Savings Bank does, as a matter of 
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fact, enable depositors and others to purchase and sell small 
quantities of certain Government stocks ; but how many of 
the public who go every day into the post offices all over 
the country realize this fact? Why does not the Post Office 
give the same prominence to this branch of its work as is 
given to the National Savings Certificates? This morning I 
went into the head post office in our district, but I could not 
see a single poster or placard informing possible would-be 
investors that they could buy or sell, with a minimum of 
trouble and expense, a small quantity of a number of Govern- 
ment securities. The commission charged on such transac- 
tions by the Post Office is very small. Why does not the 
Post Office exhibit this information on a card or leaflet in 
every post office throughout the kingdom, in the same way as 
Old-Age Pension notices are displayed? The individual pur- 
chases would no doubt be small, but the habit of investment 
would grow, and the total would soon be considerable. Ard 
stockbrokers need not be alarmed by such a development, 
for they do not depend on clients with only five or ten pounds 
to invest at a time.—Yours, &c., JoHN RANDALL. 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 

Sirn,—My proper and very sincere appreciation of A. F.’s 
generous and understanding review of my book, “ Five 
Deans,” that appeared in your issue of May 26th—an appre- 
ciation that is the greater since THE NaTION generally treats 
my books with a scorn which they doubtless deserve—makes 
me disinclined to take exception to any of my critic's state- 
ments or suggestions. But there is one point to which I would 
ask you of your courtesy to permit me to reply. A. F. says 
that the drafts I make on the credulity of my readers are 
large when I assert that ‘‘ before and after the revolution (of 
1688) daily Masses were said in some churches” and that 
‘‘the Sacrament of Penance was commonly taught.’’ Wake- 
man is my authority, and I would refer A. F. to page 39% 
of the eighth edition of his ‘* Introduction to the History of 
the Church of England,’ and particularly to the footnote. 
I would add that perhaps I was wrong in assuming that 
‘‘ the daily Service of the Church *’ to which Wakeman refers 
was necessarily the daily offering of the Holy Sacrifice.— 
Yours, &., SIDNEY Dark. 

20, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 

May 3ist, 1928. 


[A. F. writes: ‘‘ No doubt Morning and Evening Prayer 
were said in Cathedrals and College Chapels—and probably 
in some other places ‘ daily throughout the year.’ And in 
1696 Jeremy Collier absolved Friend and Parkyns on the 
scaffold ; the proceeding was, however, denounced by the 
then Archbishops as ‘ irregular in form and impious in sub- 
stance.’ Nor is the ‘ Special Confession’ referred to in the 
rubric to be confused with the Sacrament of Penance, of 
which Article XXV. speaks as ‘a corrupt following of the 
Apostles.’ ’’] 


4 


CENSORSHIP AND THE “TIMES” 
BOOK CLUB 


Sir,—I am much interested in the paragraph regarding 
the attitude of the ‘‘ Times’’ Book Club to the recently 
published autobiography of Isadora Duncan, to which refer- 
ence is made under the heading of ‘‘ Plays and Pictures ”’ in 
your issue of June 2nd. The enclosed letter from the Manager 
of the Book Club to my wife, a guaranteed subscriber who 
asked for the book, seems worthy of publicity. 

The cost of this particular book is well within the limit 
laid down for guaranteed subscribers, i.e., 30s. for ‘* non- 
fiction ’’ works (whatever that may mean), so that a refusal 
to supply the book can only be on moral grounds. As the 
subscriber to whom you refer in your paragraph appears 
finally to have obtained the book, I can only assume that the 
management of the Book Club, having found the Autobio- 
graphy ‘‘ pornographically satisfactory,’’ arrogate to them- 
selves the right to limit its circulation to those subscribers 
who, in their opinion, will fail to secure such satisfaction. 

May I add that I consider such an arbitrary limitation on 
the part of a circulating library to be a gross impertinence to 
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its subscribers, and that I have at once cancelled my sub- 
scription to this particular Book Club.—Yours, &c., 
A. HADYN PARRY. 

‘The enclosure referred to states that the Manager of 
the ** Times *’ Book Club cannot enter into any discussion of 
the matter, and points out that the first condition on which 
subscriptions to the Library are accepted is that the Library 
has the right to decide whether to circulate any book, that 
1 being final.—Ep., Nation.) 


< T 


ARE TEACHERS UNDERPAID ? 
S1r,—Miss Holtby’s letter shows such kindlv appreciation 
of my point of view that I am tempted to thank her without 
adding any further reply. We are in agreement in desiring 


a full life for the woman teacher; I would add, in whatever 
type of school she may work. ** What is needed above every- 
thing else is a full, healthy, interesting life.’” Clear thinking 


demands, however, that we should distinguish between 
women teaching in day schools and those in boarding schools. 
I should say that ‘*‘ residence,’’ to be tolerable, requires house 
conditions such as are only obtainable in first-grade public 
schools, and a Headmistress endowed with extraordinary 
wisdom and sympathy. But the great majority of secondary 
school teachers work in day schools and are free to spend 
their evenings and week-ends as they please. Again, we must 
distinguish between small provincial town life and the oppor- 
tunities of great cities. In London, or any other great urban 
centre, a teacher’s out-of-school life can be what she chooses 
to make it. Games, lectures, theatres, good music—all are 
available at comparatively low cost. But Miss Holtby seems 
to think: (1) that the single woman, who is a leacher, has a 
special handicap compared with other single women, and (2) 
that marriage is at least ‘‘ one of the remedies ’’ for social 
isolation. In these two points I differ from her. Neither the 
hours of work nor the income of the teacher support the first 
assumption. Murriage, as a partnership, may lift and 
proaden and enrich the life of both man and woman; but it 
may do the opposite. The only talisman against the narrow 
life in any sphere lies within the soul. 

To pass to the economic question. First, three points of 
detail: Surely the woman teacher receives no less than her 
salary, because her male colleague is paid on a somewhat 
higher scale: Miss Holtby’s remark seems to be irrelevant. 
Further, the dependent relative often reduces other costs of 
living by unpaid personal service, just as a wife does in the 
case of a man. And I did not say that the Burnham Scale 
gave ‘‘extravagant’’ salaries. One last word on a more 
fundamental error. I regret to find so able a writer as Miss 
Holtby repeating the old grievance that ‘‘ the teaching profes- 
sion is still poorly paid in comparison with the law, medicine, 
business, or journalism.’’ The very existence of the Burn- 
ham Scale should bring to light the fallacy underlying this 
statement. (I leave out of the question the peculiar difficul- 
ties of employment of the post-war years: difficulties far- 
spread and affecting almost every trade and profession.) 
After similar or longer training in law, medicine, or jour- 
nalism, what security has the young qualified woman? None 
at all. Her earnings will depend on fortuitous circumstances 
and on her personal achievement year by year. In jour- 
nalism, even the writer of some standing may be faced with 
financial uncertainty after years of good work; and as for 
business, the result may be worse than no income ; a woman 
may invest and lose capital. Now the trained teacher starts 
her professional life at a reasonable salary, at any rate, and 


enjovs that most blessed thing ‘ security.” For it is 
notorious that in the Civil Service and in teaching, the incre- 
ment ‘‘comes*’ and the pension rémains safely ahead, 


without any remarkable luck or any exceptional ability. 
Granted that a few exceptional women make really big in- 
comes in medicine, in business, in journalism, there remain 
two relevant questions :— 

(1) Is there reasonable certainty that even these women 
will make an income over such a period of time as to yield 
the equivalent of the life income earned by the successful 
teacher who becomes a Headmistress and retires at sixty on 
her pension? 

(2) How do the life earnings of the ‘‘ average ’’ woman 
doctor, journalist, lawyer, or business woman compare with 
those of the ‘‘ average” secondary schoo! teacher? 
Yours, &¢ ¥.. me. 
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LITTLE CREATURES 


Sir,—E. M. F., in his appreciative notice of Mr. Rylands’s 
excellent ‘** Words and Poetry,’ says somewhat surprisingly 
that the word “ lad,”’ unlike lass, has not quite got a poetical 
cachet. I should have thought the line, 

‘Golden lads and lasses must,”’ 
was a sufficient proof of poetical genealogy, even if Shake- 
speare was, as some botanists assert, referring to dandelions 
and not to undergraduates.—Yours, &c., 
FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


THE WIT AND THE WANDERER 
By V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


Dr. JOHNSON: I did not seek much after him. (Mr. 
Duncombe, of Canterbury.) Indeed, I never sought much 
after anybody. BosweELL: Lord Orrery, I suppose. 
JOHNSON: No, sir ; I never went to him but when he sent 
forme. BOSWELL: Richardson? JOHNSON: Yes, sir. But 
I sought after George Psalmanazar the most. I used to 
go and sit with him at an ale-house in the city. 


ATURALLY, Johnson never sought much after any- 
body. It is one of those things which, about John- 
son, go without saying. There are the seekers and 
the sought, and Johnson was not born to be one of the 
seekers. It is one of those things which we know instinc- 
tively about him; one of the gaps which, as in a good 
novel, we can fill up without the aid of the impresario, 
without the aid of Boswell. But who, then, was this George 
Psalmanazar, that Johnson should have sought him the 
most? Mrs. Thrale asked Johnson who was the best man 
he had ever known, and received the reply, ‘* Psal- 
manazar.’? The unexpected reply, she calls it. The wit 
and the wanderer, she calls Psalmanazar, whose true name 
no one ever knew, but who according to his own saying 
deserved no other name than that of impostor. Why, then, 
should Johnson have sought him out? He who set 
out to be pitiless towards humbug in all its forms? But 
there was something in Johnson which was taken in by 
Savage ; there was something in him which softened towards 
Psalmanazar. The impostor possessed, he replied to Mrs. 
Thrale, more of the English language than any one of the 
other foreigners who had separately fallen his way, and 
moreover, his piety, penitence, and virtue exceeded almost 
what we read of as wonderful, even in the lives of saints. 
Nevertheless, it is hard to believe that Dr. Johnson sought 
out Psalmanazar on account of his piety, or even for the 
sake of his possession, as a foreigner, of the English lan- 
guage. Mrs. Thrale herself thinks that though there was 
unuch esteem there was but little confidence between them, 
and that they conversed merely about general topics, 
religion and learning, of which both were undoubtedly 
stupendous examples, having regard to true Christian per- 
fection. One would like to overhear those conversations 
between them at an ale-house in the City. Was the Doctor 
more gentle than his wont, with the queer, bruised soul of 
the impostor? Had he a kind of tenderness for his battered 
old friend? For Psalmanazar had been much battered by 
life; he had no one but himself to blame, certainly ; him- 
self, and the evil Innes; but battered he undoubtedly had 
been, lifted to fame and then cast down into ignominy. 
Old Psalmanazar, opium-eater, hack-writer, and re- 
pentant sinner, living in Ironmonger Row, Clerkenwell, 
with Sarah Rewalling his friend and housekeeper, had a 
strange past to look back upon. Whence had he sprung, 
this man who in his youth had bamboozled London? No- 
body knew. He was simply one of that strange little 
brotherhood which must achieve fame at all costs; he 
belongs to the same company as Onomacritus the forger 
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of oracles; Annius of Viterbo; Gemelli Carreri, who had 
probably never left his room, but who wrote ‘* A Voyage 
Round the World *’; Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, who pre- 
tended that he had travelled to all the synagogues of the 
East and seen the tomb of Ezekiel on the banks of the 
Euphrates; or Joseph Vella, who claimed to possess seven- 
teen of the lost books of Livy. The nearest that Psal- 
manazar ever came to a statement, even in the Confession 
written in his years of repentance, was that his birthplace 
was a city lying on the road between Avignon and Rome, 
but this would not do for him as a boy of sixteen : he must 
attribute to himself a more exotic origin, and it was as a 
young student in theology, of Irish extraction, that he 
described himself on his forged passport and wandered as 
a mendicant scholar through Germany and the Low Coun- 
tries. Very soon, however, Ireland grew too tame for his 
taste. Something must have inflamed his imagination— 
some story told in a tavern, some scrap of writing met with 
by chance. He forged a new passport, on which he figured 
as a native of Japan converted to Christianity. This lasted 
him for a while, till the notion of Christianity became stale 
in its turn; it was more interesting, surely, to pass oneself 
off as professing a pagan faith? But there must be a diet 
to go with it, and the boy subsisted on raw flesh, roots, 
and herbs; then after the diet came the language, and those 
who met with the wandering scholar by the roadside were 
addressed in an unintelligible jargon, whose alphabet and 
grammar could, on request, be expounded, and the script 
displayed, the symbols running from right to left; then he 
must have a name, and from Shalmaneser, an Assyrian 
prince, Psalmanazar was readily derived. He must have a 
country, and adopted the island of Formosa. He must 
have a religion; and the prayers which he addressed in his 
gibberish to the rising and setting sun were written out 
and illustrated with figures of the sun, moon, and stars, 
and such other images as his frenzy suggested to him. 

For pretence with him was indeed a frenzy, his ‘* vain- 
glorious foible,”’ he calls it, ‘* phrantic but not lewd.’’ He 
would go to any lengths to indulge his ** vanity and sense- 
less affectation of singularity.”’ Sometimes it had serious 
consequences, as when he started to take opium, and soon 
became such a slave to the habit that he could not be 
soothed with less than ten or twelve teaspoonfuls morning 
and night; sometimes it merely made him uncomfortable, 
and ridiculous in his own eyes, as when he slept in his 
easy-chair for weeks on end to make his bed-maker believe 
that he had not been to bed and could dispense with sleep. 
For better, for worse, he had given himself up to pretence, 
and was entangled in the snare of his own game. Innes 
was the evil genius of Psalmanazar’s life; Innes, chaplain 
to a Scottish regiment in foreign pay; Innes, who saw 
through him, read his very simple psychology, and took 
him as a toy. What, one wonders, was Innes’ game? A 
dark and sinister character who deliberately played on the 
weakness of the young man, so much is clear; but his 
motive remains obscure. Whatever it may have been, he 
presented Psalmanazar the Formosan to London in 1708, 
and London was taken by storm. Sir Hans Sloane and 
Lord Pembroke constituted themselves as his patrons; 
clergymen and men of science spent hours in discussion 
with him; enormous audiences assembled to hear him lec- 
ture; he was invited to Christ Church to teach the Formosan 
language; the bishops raised a fund for his maintenance. 
Psalmanazar became, in fact, the rage. Innes, meanwhile, 
the impresario and schemer, rubbed his hands in glee over 
the success of his pupil. But it was obvious that the bluff 
could not be kept up for long. It was not wise to say that 
the Formosans sacrificed 18,000 male infants annually, for 
that entailed crediting Formosa with an impossibly large 
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population ; nor was it wise to say that Formosa was pari 
of Japan, without first making quite sure that it was not 
part of China.* There were several unpleasant incidents : 
father Fountenay clearly saw through him, and when 
Bishop Burnet asked him to prove that he had come from 
Formosa, Psalmanazar could only get out of the difficulty 
by countering that if the bishop went to Formosa and were 
asked to prove that he came from England, he would find 
himself hard put to it for an answer. Further, Psalmanazar 
was so rash as to publish written accounts of Formosa, 
which aroused scepticism in the most gullible. The star 
began to wane. By 1708, after five years of delirious 
notoriety, Psalmanazar saw that it would be necessary to 
retire, and retire he did, with characteristic thoroughness, 
into obscurity and dissipation, for twenty years. 

In 1728 he emerges again, a man now of nearly fifty, 
shattered by illness, repentant, the manuscript of that 
‘* faithful narrative ’’ of bis deceit already piling up in the 
** deep drawer on the right hand of my white cabinet,”’ to 
be delivered to the world only after his death; a slave to 
opium, but otherwise of irreproachable life, earning an 
honest living in Johnson’s London as a_hack-writer, 
respected by all. A strange sequel to his earlier career! 
Where was Formosa? Where Innes? Where were the 
bishops, and Sir Hans Sloane, and the undergraduates of 
Christ Church? Repentance and religion had taken their 
place. He was preoccupied with his death and burial. ‘I 
desire that my body may be conveyed to the common bury- 
ing ground and there interred in some obscure corner of 
it, without any further ceremony or formality than is used 
to the bodies of deceased pensioners.”” But against the 
five years of his triumph, and the twenty years of his 
retirement, he must count out thirty-five years of penuri- 
ous, penitent, respectable existence before that pauper’s 
grave was ready to receive him. Such disproportion was 
there in his life: fifty-five years against five. A dreary 
fifty-five against a flaring five. Had it been worth while? 
On the whole, it probably had. For Psalmanazar was one 
of those men who cannot live by halves: his repentance 
was at least as exciting to him as his fraudulence. His 
Confession, ‘* by a reputed native of Formosa,” was a good 
substitute for the ‘* Historical and Geographical Account 
of Formosa.”’ Psalmanazar, sinking into his pauper’s 
grave, was to the last a true sensationalist. 


THE DRAMA 
GOLDONI REVIVED 


Cambridge A.D.C.: ‘‘ The Servant of Two Masters.”” Translated 
by E, J. DENT. 


“WHE Cambridge A.D.C. were well advised to do a 
[ Goldoni for May Week. Goldoni is a great dramatist, 
without much honour save in his own country. He is 
essentially a practitioner of the theatre, not a library 
dramatist, so I should judge with my slight Italian, and to 
be appreciated he is to be seen on the stage. Nor does he 
present terrible problems to the producer. Amateurs with 
high spirits and decent feelings can make a good deal out 
of Goldoni. Hence ‘* The Servant of Two Masters ”’ has, 
with justice, been a tremendous success at Cambridge. 
Yet what does one mean by saying that Goldoni was 
a great dramatist? He seems to do few of the things which 
according to critics are incumbent on the artist. It is 
really preposterous to pretend that he holds the mirror up 
to nature. Voltaire was saddled by Marie-Joseph de Chénier 
with the pronouncement that Goldoni was the Moliére of 
Italy. There seems little reason to suppose Voltaire ever 
said so, and if he did he made a very foolish mistake. 
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* Formosa was not transferred to Japan till 1995. 
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Goldoni has been called a “ realistic * writer; but realistic 
he hardly is. He is only superficial, busy, and merry. He 
puts no strain on himself and demands no effort from his 
audience, which in spirit at any rate has ** come to pass 
the Carneval at Venice.”’ Who can tell the difference 
between his Evaristos and Florindos, between one serving 
man and another? No doubt he turned the comedy of 
masks into something new. He wrote the parts for his 
clowns, and did not leave it to them to improvize ; but they 
remain clowns just the same. He embarked on no adven- 
tures of the spirit. He hardly tells of flesh and blood : and in 
one marvellous play, the chief character is not a person at 
all but a fan. ‘* The best of my plays is less than the worst 
of Moliére’s,’? he confessed with modesty. Marivaux, too, 
came out of the comedy of masks. But how much more 
he made of it! Who, save Turgenev, has described so 
well as he the first blooming of love in the bosom of a girl ? 
He is a thousand times more serious than Goldoni. 

It is so easy to make fun of Goldoni, to put him in his 
niche; yet he is a great artist; for he knew perfectly how 
to cut his suit to fit his cloth. ‘* A man of insignificant 
temperament, of limited intelligence,’? to quote Vernon 
Lee, he yet knew exactly what he wanted to do. At the age 
of four he was fascinated by a puppet theatre given him 
by his father; at eight he had written a comedy; as a boy 
he was a great actor of female parts; and ran off with a 
troop of strolling players. His, too, was a dedicated life, 
dedicated to closets, to armchairs, to pillars, street corners, 
and all the tricks of the stage. Words almost stop in his 
best moments. The play rises to sheer ballet. So these 
trifling little farces become works of art, excellent in pat- 
tern, uniform in tone; they build themselves up and take 
themselves to pieces with an almost automatic ease. There 
is no crash into the sentimentalities of ** Charley’s Aunt ”’ 
or Diderot. Throughout his happy years in Venice he lived 
away from the great stream of eighteenth-century curiosity. 


His affinities are with Longhi, not with Greuze. Nothing 
ean go seriously wrong in his trifling world. A life all 


Goldoni would be intolerable, but he is a magnificent anti- 
dote to many ills. 

Compare ‘* La Locandiera ”’ with ‘‘ Le Misanthrope.”’ 
Goldoni is certainly copying Moliére. But Moliére was 
obviously getting at something, though perhaps he hardly 
knew at what; and to this day we do not know if “* Le 
Misanthrope ”’ should be acted as a farce or a tragedy. It 
has been left to the Moscow Art Theatre to produce ‘* La 
Locandiera *’ as a comedy of manners. 

In an evil day for himself, when in middle life, Goldoni 
abandoned Venice for Paris. Was he, too, with his insig- 
nificant temperament affected by the maladie du siécle? 
Transportation hardly suited him, though he had some 
measure of success, and was supremely proud when put on 
at the Comédie Francaise. But he could hardly hope for 
genuine triumph. In Paris, even Figaro had to be dressed 
up as a Professor of Political Economy, and what was poor 
Truffaldino to do in this galley, he who could be beaten 
by two masters at once, without invoking the aid of the 
States-General or dreaming of Brutus and Cassius? Then 
the Revolution came, and he sank into desperate poverty. 
On February 7th, 1793, Marie-Joseph de Chénier made a 
famous speech on his behalf, which, if he had ever read it, 
would have made him rub his eyes :— 

‘*T am here to arouse the national honour in the 
cause of an old foreigner, an illustrious author, who, for 
thirty years has called France his home, and whose 
talents and probity have earned the esteem of Europe. 
Goldoni, this wise author and moralist, whom Voltaire 
has styled ‘ The Moliére of Italy,’ was called to France 
in 1762 by the former Government... . | At the age of 
eighty-six, with no other resource than the good heart of 
a nephew, who shares with him the proceeds of his 
unremitting toil, he sinks to his grave, oppressed by in- 
firmities and miseries, yet blessing Heaven that he dies 
a Frenchman and a Republican.” 

The Convention, deeply moved, voted Goldoni a pension 
of 4,000 livres, but unfortunately the intended recipient had 
died in want the day before. 

Yet the symbolism of his end was not unhappy. Gol- 
doni belonged to the defeated army in the great eighteenth- 
century battle. He had his roots in the Commedia dell’ 
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Arte and all the frivolities of an unregenerate past. The 
theatre of 1793 was well along the broad high road that 
leads from Diderot to Mr. Galsworthy. 

Meanwhile, we must thank the Cambridge A.D.C. for 
reminding us, so delightfully, of an age when people were 
not interested in the state of their souls to the exclusion of 
everything else. Perhaps by his production Mr. Frank 
Birch will encourage imitators. Francis BirRELL. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


\ Y VETTE GUILBERT, c’est toute une époque. Paris 
in the nineties, Jean Richepin, Arthur Symons, Jean 
Lorrain, La Goulue and the Prince of Wales, and 

Toulouse-Lautrec, with the head of a monster and the 

body of a dwarf. Over and over again Lautrec drew her 

etiolated body, the cadaverous face with the great scarlet 
mouth, the flame-coloured hair, the shoulder-high black 
gloves on arms as thin as toothpicks, and that astonishing 
nose. She summarized the Paris of her time. But if she 
already belongs to history, she is still a very great artist. 

And the Arts Theatre deserves all praise for persuading her 

to come again to England. Those critics are not to be 

envied who have applied the word “‘ genius ” to Miss Ruth 

Draper’s agreeable talent. For what word is left them 

with which to describe Yvette? She is no longer thin, 

her nose is now like other noses, but her art remains con- 
summate and intact. She prefers now to sing the charming 
medieval songs which she has disinterred, and how superb 
she is, for instance, in ** Dites moi si je suis belle? ” But 
she is greatest, most unparagoned, in the songs which put 

Zola, Daudet, Goncourt, a whole generation of artists, at 

her feet. The day I went to the Arts Theatre she sang 

** L’Hotel du Numéro 8,” * A part ¢a elle est trés bien,” 

and the marvellous “‘ Partie Carrée.’? One longed for her 

to go on with ** L’Eros Vanné,”’ ‘* Fleur de Berge,” and 

** La Glu.’? You should take your children to see her. 

There is much they will not understand. But she is one of 

the last great artists of a vanished world. 

* * * 

A few years ago Mme. Karen Bramson had some suc- 
cess with ‘* Tiger Cats,’? which seemed to me at the time 
one of the most pretentious and silly plays I had ever seen. 
‘© The Man They Buried,”’ self-styled ** A Comedy for the 
Fearless ’? (at the Ambassadors), is no better. Anything 
more aimless and boring it would be difficult to imagine. 
But worse than that, Mme. Bramson has evidently got 
it into her head that she is an intellectual, and hence argues 
about all the most difficult problems with a cocksureness 
and mental slovenliness which are wellnigh intolerable. I 
entered the theatre in unusually high spirits, and left with 
a racking headache, the result of having had every nerve 
in my body tortured by Mme. Bramson. A strong cast 
had collected for this lamentable occasion. Mr. Owen Nares 
gave a very good performance in the chief part and Miss de 
Casalis had ten superb minutes as a low-down prostitute. 
But, great heavens, how one sighed for even the worst crook 
play ! 

* * * 

Whereas one applies more or less the same standard of 
criticism to all forms of what, for no reason that I can 
think of, is called the legitimate drama, it is necessary to 
judge of musical comedy and melodrama more on the scale 
of amusement than esthetic quality. ** That’s a Good 
Girl,’’ at the London Hippodrome, amused the audience so 
much on the second night, that Mr. Jack Buchanan, its 
producer and leading man, had to make a speech. He 
modestly attributed our enthusiasm to our Derby winnings, 
but I, for one, had not the good fortune to combine a 
Felsted education with the courage of my superstitions, 
and my enjoyment was the direct outcome of the entertain- 
ment. I thought there was a great deal too much noise and 
nearly as much lack of attention to harmony of colour as 
between scenery and dresses, but Mr. Buchanan and Miss 
Elsie Randolph kept me laughing for a good three-quarters 
of the evening, and no one can say fairer than that. Later 
in the week the Lyceum was restored to the Wallace collec- 
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tion of theatres with the production of ‘*‘ The Flying 


Squad,’’ his latest melodrama. Here, again, it is no use 


attempting to find what has no right to be there, and the 
extreme simplicity of all the characters is as it should be. 
Mr. Wallace can do very much better than this when he 


tries, but, judging from the enthusiasm of the vast 


audience, he is quite right in this case not to try. 
* * * 


For years I have wondered why no one thought of 
commissioning a wit to write a revue, or of putting on a 
revue that is a review. Mr. Noel Coward, it is true, has 
been fairly successful, but his sense of low comedy is 


always too much for him in the end. Sir James Barrie made 


an attempt in ** Rosy Rapture ” in 1915, but with scant 
success. ‘* Riverside Nights *? I rule out, because, good 
as it was, it did not comply with the revue form. And now 
at last, Mr. Archibald de Bear has had the temerity to 
offer, at the Duke of York’s Theatre, Mr. Herbert Farjeon’s 
** Many Happy Returns.’’ This is by no means perfect, 
but it does mark a step in the direction of style and literary 
flavour, qualities hitherto absent from the revue stage. 
Also there is some attempt at commentary on the affairs of 
the day, instead of the mere topical allusions to which 
we are accustomed. Mr. de Bear has, I am afraid, not 
been quite brave enough, and has introduced here and there 
what may be called the traditional tripe, but even his 
tripe is not quite so stringy as usual, as is shown in the 
turn of the Three New Yorkers, who sing in addition to the 
inevitable ** sweetie ’? songs, a French folk song, a Russian 
folk song, and a song about the new Ford car called ‘* Now 
that Henry’s made a lady out of Lizzie.”” Of the many 
good things in the programme, the best is Miss Elizabeth 
Pollock’s diabolically clever imitations of Miss Gladys 
Cooper, Miss Sybil Thorndike, and Miss Gracie Fields. The 
words—by Mr. Farjeon—are a masterpiece of shrewd obser- 
vation and distortion. Almost as witty are the skits on 
Sargent, Collier, Orpen, and a popular photographer, in 
which Mr. Harold Scott and Mr. Morris Harvey excel ; and 
it would be ungrateful not to mention the extremely original 
‘* opening chorus.’” 
* * * 

Last week the Festival Theatre, Cambridge, produced 
the ** Birds *’ of Aristophanes, in a modernized version by 
Bernard Zimmer, which claims to translate the atmosphere 
of Aristophanic Athens into modern terms. When it does 
succeed in doing this it is excellent, and the middle portion 
of the play, decked with the music of M. Georges Auric, is 
in every way delightful. But unfortunately the whole of 
the first part is a not very brilliant translation from the 
Greek with a few uninteresting topical allusions thrown 
in; though there is one brilliant stroke—Peithetairus is 
‘dressed in black uniform and hailed periodically as ** I 
Duce.’’ Protean versatility was shown by Messrs. Hedley 
Briggs and Peter Cresswell, who sang, danced, and took 
innumerable parts with enormous gusto and considerable 
skill. 

* * * 

‘* If We But Knew,”’ at the Comedy, is a play of old- 
fashioned construction, and to-day the Villain’s hold over 
Lady Cynthia would not be strong enough to allow him to 
blackmail her, even though, as she remarks, she is old- 
fashioned. Then the up-to-date girl, a character well taken 
by Miss Phyllis Thomas, seemed dragged in to modernize 
the piece. Mr. Soutar has, however, provided an excellent 
second act, which gives Mr. Franklin Dyall the opportunity 
for a fine piece of character acting as the old Jew money- 
lender. His John Corbeen was a finished performance, but 
I wish Mr. Dyall did not handle the revolver quite so much ; 
and I am sorry Corbeen thinks a blackmailer is like the 
kindly cat. Miss Mary Merrall acted with charm, but 
lacked grip, perhaps this was due to the strain of “a 
second night.’”” Mr. Bromley-Davenport made the most of 
dialogue which had occasional flashes of wit, and Mr. S. J. 
Warmington was the heavy villain with sufficient weight. 
Mr. Henry Fielding gave a very good study as the money- 
lender’s Hebrew clerk. The conversation between Corbeen 
and Lord Marlington heard in the study is realistic, the 
inflections of their voices sounding so much more natural 
than the usual mumblings ‘* heard off.”’ 
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Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, June 16th.— 

Jose Iturbi, Pianoforte Recital, Aolian Hall, 3. 
Sunday, June 17th.— 

Dr. Walter Walsh on ‘‘ The Flute of the God ” 

(Socrates and Immortality), Lindsey Hall, Notting 

Hill Gate, 11. 

** Prejudice,’” by Miss Mercedes de Acosta, Arts 

Theatre. 

Repertory Players in ** Chance,’’ Arts Theatre. 
Monday, June 18th.— 

** Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,’’ at the New Scala. 

Sir Ronald Storrs on ‘* Cyprus,’’ the Wireless, 9.15. 

Film—** Soft Cushions,’’? at the Avenue Pavilion. 
Tuesday, June 19th.— 

O.U.D.S. in ** The Clouds ”? of Aristophanes, New 

Theatre, Oxford (June 19th-23rd). 

Bach Cantata Club, Concert, St. Margaret’s, West- 

minster, 8.15. 

** Biographical Duet,’’? by Mr. Desmond MacCarthy and 

Sir Nigel Playfair, on ‘*‘ Some Humorous Poets,”’ 

London School of Economics, 5.30. 

Dai Buell, Pianoforte Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
Wednesday, June 20th.— 

Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe on ‘‘Choosing the Candidates for 

the United States Presidency,’’ the Wireless, 9.15. 
Thursday, June 21lst.— 

Carrie Bridewell and Mildred Dilling, Song and Harp 

Recital, Holian Hall, 8.15. 

International Horse Show, Olympia (June 21st-30th). 

OmIcrRON. 


A SUNRISE IN MARCH 


WHILE on my cheek the sour and savage wind 
Confuses soul with sense, and unamazed 

I view the siege of pale-starred horror raised 

By dawn whose waves charge stern and crimson-lined, 
In cold blue tufts of battle-smoke afar, 

And sable crouching thickets by my way— 

While I thus droop, the living land grows gay 

With starry welcomes to the conquering star. 


From every look-out whence they watch him win 
(That angry Cromwell !), high on thorn and bine 
The selfless wildbirds hail their holy light : 

With changes free as flute or violin, 

To naked fields they peal as proud and fine 

As though they had not dreamed of death all night. 


EpmuNpD BLUNDEN. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
THE ATHENEUM, June 187TH, 1828. 


MR. JAMES MILL. 


THE reputation which this writer has achieved is the strongest 
evidence of the practical character of English mind in the 
present age ; that is to say, of our habit of thinking directly 
and immediately about practice, without considering at all 
that foundation of conscience, and enlarged experience, and 
philosophical enlightenment, on which good practice can 
alone be built. Wisdom, in other countries, and in other 
periods of this country, has been held to include in itself 
a moral tendency and power, and much also of which it is 
not the purport to bear in the first instance, on conduct, and 
many feelings and principles valuable not as instruments, 
but simply as being true and good... . ‘ 

But in our day and land a man earns the reputation of 
philosophy by simply generalizing on facts, and for that 
purpose taking away from them everything which made them 
interesting to the agent. All the external business of the 
world has increased enormously in extent and activity. 
Experiment and mechanical invention have multiplied them- 
selves in every department of industry. ... The mind of 
man is given up to these things: and production, and 
accumulation, have become the vocation of the world. 
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THEATRES. 





COURT (Sloane 5137). 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. LIGHT OPERA IN ENGLISH. 


“A TRIPLE BILL.” 
By Vaughan-Williams, De Falla and Schubert For Tw Weeks Only 


rt 


THEATRES. 





DRURY LANE. (Ger, 2587.) 8.15 precisely. Wed., Sat., 2.30 precisely. 


‘*‘SHOW BOAT.” A New Musical Play. 





DUKE OF YORK’S. 
ARCHIBALD DE BEAR presents an Intimate Revue 
“MANY HAPPY RETURNS.” 
MIMI CRAWFORD MORRIS HARVEY THREE NEW YORKERS 


EVENINGS, 8.30. Mats.. Mon. & Thurs., 2.2 





GAIETY. Ger, 278 EVGS., 8.1 Mats., Wed., Thurs., 2.15 
RUSSELL JANNEY’S Musical Productio 


““ MARJOLAINE.” 





LILIAN DAVIES OSCAR ASCHE. 
GARRICK. (Gerr. 9513 NIGHTLY, at 8.30 
Matinees, Thursdays and saturdays, 2.3 


“THE BARKER.” 
lranserred from The Playhouse. 


GATE THEATRE STUDIO, 16a, Villiers Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
Annual Membership fee, 5s. 6d For particulars, apply Secretary. 
Chancery 7263. 


HIPPODROME, London. — EVENINGS, at 8.15 Gerrard 0650 
MATINEES, WEDs., THURS. & SAT=., at 2.50. 
‘“THAT’S A GOOD GIRL.” 


JACK BUCHANAN ELSIE RANDOLPH 
Kate Cutler, Vera Pearce, and Debroy Somers’ Band. 





KINGSWAY (Ho!lb. 4032. Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30 
JEAN CADELL in 
**MARIGOLD.’”’ (Now in its 2nd year 








LYRIC THEATRE. Hammersmith. Riverside 3012. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 
“LOVE IN A VILLAGE.” 


An 18th century Comic Opera, by Bickerstaffe 





J. & D. de LEON = 





in conjunction with 6 ® 9 ? 
PLAYROOM SIX 
present 


THEATRE. 
THE LOTTERY NIGHTLY AT_ 8.30. 
‘ ‘ : : MATINEES AT 2.30 
by Henry Fielding on Wed. and Thurs. 
Music arranged and composed by ROBT. BARCLAY WILSON. 





ROYALTY. (Ger. 2690 
BARRY JACKSON presents 
‘BIRD IN HAND.” 


A New Comedy by JOHN DRINKWATER 


EVGS., 8.30 Mats., Thurs. & Sat., 2.4 


ST. MARTIN'S. Ger. 3416.) EVGS., at 8.45. Mats., Tues. & Fri., at 2.30 


in “OUT OF THE BLUE.” 
By NOEL SHAMMON 


NORAH BLANEY 





SAVOY Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Mon., Wed., Thurs., 2.30. 


“YOUNG WOODLEY.” 
FRANK LAWTON FRANCES DOBLE. 





WYNDHAM’S. (Reg. 028 
‘OTHER MEN’S WIVES.” By Walter Hackett. 


Evenings, at 8.30. Matinees, Tuesday and Friday, at 2.4. 


FAY COMPTON. 


CINEMAS. 


PHILHARMONIC HALL. Gt. Portland street. 





Maytair 0606. 


**THE DANGERS OF IGNORANCE.” 
An Exposé of the Evils of Immorality. Separate Performances : 
Men only, 4.0 & 8.30 (Suns. 8.30). Women only, 2.30 & 6.5 (suns. 6.50). 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, § Singsway. (Holborn 3703. 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, New Programme, 6 to 10.50.) 


June 18th, 19th & 2th. DOUGLAS MacLEAN in “ SOFT CUSHIONS 
IRENE RICH and Wm. Collier, Jr., in “THE DESIRED WOMAN.” 


June 2st, 22nd & 23rd. JOHNNY HINES in “ALL ABOARD”; Gary 
Cooper in “ THE LAST OUTLAW ”; THE PIERROTYS, Comedy Novelties, 
FRANK & BETTY BOSTON, Jugglers. 








“ART EXHIBITIONS. 


fF XHIBITION of Paintings by 
KOKOSCHKA. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6. 
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“Very remarkable: intensely dra- 
matic: a thing of strange beauty.”’-— 
RaLpu Straus in The Sunday Times 
of the novel. 

‘* A remarkable work ... moving and 
utterly accomplished.’’— RayMonpD 
Mortimer in The Nation, of the 
novel, 

“A remarkable theme remarkably 
carried out.” — GERALD GOULD in 
The Daily News, of the novel. 
‘“Unforgettable— at once simple, 
tragic and beautiful.”—The Obser- 
ver, of one of the stories. 


“Intensely moving .. . can never 
be forgotten.”—GERALD GOULD in 
The Daily News, of one of the 
stories. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
WOMEN IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


N the book about which I wrote last week Mr. Bell 
| So the eighteenth century in France as one of the three 

ages of highest civilization. The great ladies and great 
gentlemen of the time, enlightened by les philosophes, were 
in this view the paragons of civilization from whom we 
would do well to learn how to live at once passionately and 
politely. This view of the eighteenth century may be 
traced back to les deux Goncourts, the two brothers 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, who can claim to be the 
discoverers of Madame de Pompadour and Mlle. de 
Lespinasse as well as of Japanese art. In 1862 the Gon- 
courts published their ‘‘ La Femme au XVIIIe Siécle,” a 
book which must be considered famous if only because 
to-day, after the lapse of sixty-six years, there is published 
a translation of it, ‘‘ The Woman of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’? by Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, translated by 
Jacques le Clerq and Ralph Roeder (Allen & Unwin, 18s.). 
The translation, which is American, is extremely 
poor. ‘* And soon she will not be satisfied to have her 
child at her feet, growing at her knees, to hoard its gayety 
as it heaps her happy lap with mirth . . .” is neither Eng- 
lish, American, nor French, but the unhappy bastard lan- 
guage of the unskilful translator. Yet the book is worth 
reading, even in this translation, by anyone whose know- 
ledge of French cannot carry him through the original. 


* * * 


Not that the Goncourts’ book is really a very good one. 
It is immensely wordy, sugary, sentimental, and confused. 
Its perpetual sprightliness is unusually depressing. One 
feels no confidence in the authors’ historical sense or in 
their interpretation of events, and they have that peculiarly 
parochial view of the universe which one finds so often in 
all*ages in the cultured Parisian. Yet, despite these faults 
and limitations, the book, as I said, is well worth reading. 
Positively it has the merit of giving a great number of 
facts about eighteenth-century society, and particularly 
about the eighteenth-century society woman. The claim 
of the title page, that the woman of the salon, the shop, 
and the street is included in the survey, is not quite 
justified ; the Goncourts are not really interested in anyone 
but the great lady, and though they make excursions into 
the world of the bourgeoisie and the people, it is a per- 
functory visit and they are very soon back again in the 
Ho6tel Rambouillet or the salon of Madame du Deffand, 
Madame Geoffrin, or Mile. de Lespinasse. But once they 
are safely back there, ‘* in society,’? among the great ladies 
and gentlemen, and the philosophers, scientists, historians, 
poets, and dramatists who were, according to the forms 
and ceremonies, allowed at certain times and in certain 
places to play a part in the social orchestra of conversation 
—once they are safely back in that ‘* society ’? which is 
what so many people now mean by the “ eighteenth cen- 
tury,’? they are quite at home there. Sedulous selectors 
of facts, they give you a detailed, brightly coloured, lively 
picture of what you would have seen (and perhaps heard) 
at a supper at Madame la Maréchale de Luxembourg’s or, 
later, on a Saturday at Madame du Deffand’s or a Monday 
at Madame Geoffrin’s. 


* * * 


But this skilfully vivid picture of eighteenth-century 
society is not really the most interesting thing in the Gon- 


courts’ book. Its chief interest is indirect. Here you can 
see that myth about the supreme civilization of the 
eighteenth century in process of formation, and here you 
can watch an even stranger sight, the reaction of the 
romantic mid-nineteenth century to its own romanticization 
of the eighteenth. The Goncourts were men of their age, 
and, when all is said and done, you can see that they are 
profoundly shocked by the vision of female society which 
they have conjured up out of history. The one thing in a 
woman which really interests them is her chastity or the 
loss of it, and for them the highest type of female excellence 
is to be found in the innocent girl, the faithful wife, the 
devoted mother, and the heartbroken widow. This code 
of morals and moral values is assumed to be universally 
accepted, and is at the same time known to be completely 
unreal. And so you have the strange spectacle of men 
obsessed by marital relations writing about a society which 
treated marital relations as unimportant, of men obsessed 
by a narrow, contradictory sexual code of morality writing 
about a small society which at least professed to have got 
rid of sexual codes of morality and to be concerned with 
more interesting, more amusing, and more vital things. 


* * * 


It is this muddled, romantic, obsessed state of mind 
of the Goncourts which in the end makes their book so 
unsatisfactory as a treatise on the position of women in 
the eighteenth century. When you come to the end of it, 
you are left with no clear idea of how the ordinary woman 
lived, what was her education, what was her legal position, 
what were the limitations on her freedom of thought or 
action. You are given only a series of vignettes or pic- 
tures highly coloured by the Goncourts’ opinions and pre- 
judices. For instance, the nineteenth-century romantic 
always assumed that ’tis the heart and not the brain that 
to the highest doth attain—particularly in a woman, and 
that after chastity the most desirable quality in a woman 
is feeblemindedness. So the Goncourts naturally draw a 
terrible picture of the ‘‘ enlightened’? woman of the 
eighteenth century. The fact that she cultivated her intel- 
lect is enough—for an intelligent woman must lose her 
sensibility, her imagination, and her personality. ‘* The 
chill of her head,” as they say, ‘‘ descended into her heart,” 
and they quote as a proof of this theory the famous mot 
of Madame de Tencin, who, laying her hand on her heart, 
said to Fontenelle : ‘* Here is the seat of my brain.”? And 
then they go on to make the astonishing generalization 
that ‘* it was now that callousness, the final and definitive 
characteristic of an age ruled by the mind, became an 
invariable feminine quality.”? This sentence shows very 
wel! the value of the historical generalizations of the his- 
torians of women through the ages. It is quite certain 
that callousness was not an invariable feminine quality: at 
any time in the eighteenth century, as indeed other parts of 
the Goncourts’ book show; it is not true, except with an 
enormous number of qualifications, that the eighteenth 
century was an age ruled by the mind; there is no reason 
at all to believe that an age ruled by the mind would be 
particularly callous, while the most callous of all ages have 
been those in which the mind had no say at all. 


LEonARD WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 
THE VICEROYALTY OF LORD CURZON 


The Life of Lord Curzon. By the EARL OF RONALDSHAY. Vol. II. 
Viceroy of India. genn. 2s. 


TWENTY-THREE years have passed since Lord Curzon laid down 
the Viceroyalty of India: and the smoke of battle has blown 
aside. To many of those who engaged in the hurly-burly, 
Lord Ronaldshay’s recital will come as a surprise. The man 
it reveals hardly resembles the majestic Olympian whose 
thunder filled the Indian firmament. We now see him, as 
some of us saw him in later days, as an essentially human 
being, full of love for India, and inspired by a lofty sense of 
England's mission. Lord Ronaldshay makes no attempt to 
disguise his defects. He was impatient of opposition and 
intolerant of control. Two kings may have suited the needs 
of Brentford: there was room for one only in India. Differ- 
ences of opinion with the Secretary of State were regarded 
as betrayals of life-long friendship. The sundried bureau- 
crats of the India Council annoyed him. He was irked by 
the ‘‘ qualified privilege of insubordination "’ enjoyed by the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. Assam, he wrote to 
the Secretary of State in March, 1900, possesses ‘‘ a Chief 
Commissioner who wants to make a great name by develop- 
ing his province regardless of expense in all sorts of ways, 
impossible as well as possible’; and the Chief Commis- 
sioner’s scheme for the colonization of waste lands in Assam 
was ruthlessly killed. The creation of the North-West Fron- 
tier Province ranks among his greatest achievements ; but he 
earried it through in such a manner that he mortally 
offended the Lieutenant-Governor. The Indian Princes were 
told that they must not visit Europe without his permission— 
an edict which, his wife assured him, made much the same 
impression as if, in England, Monte Carlo had been put out 
of bounds for Dukes. His officials did not escape the lash. 
One had a “ bovine hoof ’’ ; another could not write a letter 
‘without some error of syntax, spelling, or construction ”’ ; 
when he set a third to prepare a resolution on land assess- 
ments ‘‘because of his unrivalled knowledge of the 
problem,"* he threw the draft into the wastepaper-basket and 
composed another himself—after two and a half years in the 
country. This was his cardinal error. ‘‘It is no good 
trusting a human being to do a thing for you,”’ he told his 
wife in January, 1901, ‘* do it yourself.’”, He worked so hard 
that his nerves rebelled after a twelvemonth. 

The catalogue has grown to a formidable length ; but 
there were extenuating circumstances. In spite of continued 
ill-health, he penetrated into every corner of India. Nothing 
could excel the tireless energy with which he inspected the 
famine-stricken districts in 1899. The Viceroy became a 
living entity to tens of thousands to whom the embodiment 
of British rule had hitherto been an inspector of police. He 
settled the vexed question of the Berars with the Nizam ; 
he showed that he had the raiyat in his thoughts by found- 
ing the Agricultural Institute at Pusa, with the help of a 
generous American millionaire ; he established a department 
of Commerce and Industry and a Railway Board: he intro- 
duced the principle of co-operative credit societies. Nor was 
the past neglected. Intruders were ejected wholesale from 
historic buildings, and a Director-General of Archeology was 
installed in office. All this must stand eternally to his credit. 

His efforts to end the *‘ tyranny of the pen ’’ which clogs 
the labours of the Anglo-Indian official were incessant. But 
the ‘‘ Old Man of the Sea"’ is still firmly seated upon the 
shoulders of every Secretary to Government: and Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s reforms have accentuated the delays and swollen the 
mountainous mass of comment which angered Lord Curzon 
so intensely. His education policy was sound in itself; but 
the structure is as topheavy as ever. University is being 
piled upon University, and the root cause of failure, which 
must be sought in the inadequacy of elementary education, 
has been barely touched. In the region of foreign affairs, 
the fruits endure of his bold stand in the Persian Gulf ; but 
Afghanistan is working out her own destiny. The deplorable 
controversy with Lord Kitchener, which ended in the Viceroy’s 
resignation, is fully discussed by Lord Ronaldshay. It must 
suffice to say that Lord Curzon lived to see himself fully vindi- 
cated by the report of the Mesopotamia Commission in 1915. 
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As for the Partition of Bengal, which exhibited Lord 
Curzon both at his best and his worst, time has shown that 
Lord Hardinge’s alternative, although more correct from a 
linguistic standpoint, is incurably vitiated by the transfer of 
the capital to Delhi. Lord Curzon might have forgiven the 
upsetting of his boundary pillars ; the dethronement of Cal- 
cutta he never forgave. His love for Calcutta never left him. 
In her he saw the personification of the British Raj: and it 
was his constant endeavour to exalt her among the cities 
of the Empire. Delhi to him was ‘‘ a cemetery of dead monu- 
ments and forgotten dynasties."’ He held—and, as many 
think, rightly held—that a Central Government, with its head- 
quarters at Delhi for four months and at Simla for the 
remaining eight, must be completely out of touch with the 
realities of Indian administration. By way of compensa- 
tion he endowed Calcutta with the Victoria Memorial Hall, 
which is as much a witness to his genius and persistence as 
it is a tribute to the Queen whose name it bears. Next to the 
Partition, Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty is probably best remem- 
bered by the great Durbar of 1902. To him it meant “ a land- 
mark in the history of the people and a chapter in the ritual 
of the State ’’; but he was conscious that others might take 
a different view. ‘‘ Its effect upon my reputation would, I 
should think, in the popular estimation be no more than this: 
that I am a first-rate organizer, a magnificent State Barnum, 
an Imperial Buffalo Bill.’’ He certainly supervised every 
detail, from start to finish. The pageant was, however, 
marred by two incidents which affected him deeply. The firs! 
was the ovation given by the European spectators, not exclud- 
ing (it would seem from Lord Ronaldshay) the Viceroy’s own 
guests, to the 9th Lancers upon whom a drastic punishment 
had been inflicted for a deplorable occurrence which had re- 
sulted in the death of an Indian cook. The second, which is 
not mentioned by Lord Ronaldshay, arose out of the unfor- 
tunate use ofthe Jama Masjid, or great mosque, as a sort 
of grand stand. It was asserted by the mollahs of the 
mosque, and probably with some truth, that the European 
visitors had consumed ham sandwiches within the precincts. 
The agitation spread so rapidly that the firework display that 
evening was held in circumstances of acute tension. Nothing 
could have been more abhorrent to Lord Curzon than such a 
contretemps: and he felt so strongly upon the matter that 
he imposed silence upon the Press representatives. 

We close Lord Ronaldshay’s fascinating volume with 
regret. He has rendered a real service to the memory of a 
powerful and puzzling personality. Lord Curzon left India 
breathless, but he was the author of an epoch in her history. 
Unchallenged bureaucracy made way under his rule for 
benevolent autocracy. The stage is now cleared for another 
act, and the end of the drama remains to be written. 


EVAN COTTON. 


\ 
HERR LUDWIG’S JESUS 


The Son of Man (Der Menschensohn: Geschichte’ eines 
Propheten). By Emit Lupwic. (Benn. 15s.) 


IF the Churches have fallen on evil days, it is otherwise with 
their Founder. He is a figure of lasting significance ; he 
attracts where they repel. Religious observance is on the 
decline ; hierarchies are discredited; the futile and reac- 
tionary Revision propaganda is the last kick of expiring 
faction. But there is more to be said than this: and it is 
a sign of the times that this remarkable book should have 
appeared as a feuilleton in a daily paper which represents 
the most modern features of English democracy and circu- 
lates largely among thoughtful working men. It will be 
remembered that a year and a half ago the same journal— 
the Daity Express—published a memorable series of articles 
on ‘‘ The Mystery of the Universe.’’ Dr. Ludwig's ‘‘ Son of 
Man "’ will appeal to the same public as that which welcomed 
these papers. Here, as there, the standpoint is humanist, 
not theological :— 

“The book deals with ‘Jesus,’ and has not a word to 
say about ‘ Christ.’ The author does not meddle with 
theology : that arose later; and he does not pretend to 
understand it.”’ 

The confession is as candid as the fact is obvious. His 
knowledge of the Gospels is uncritical. But he is an expert 
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in the scientific use of the imagination ; and has a flair for 
fact. While ‘‘ far from its being his purpose to shake the 
faith which those who live in Christ have in the Divinity of 
Christ, his aim is to convince those who regard the person- 
ality of Jesus as artificially constructed that he is a real and 
intensely human figure.’ It is as ‘‘ the Son of Man” that 
he lives. Churches change, and theologies are shifting. But 
religion, though historically associated with both, is identical 
with neither. It is as their life-force that it is a permanent 
factor of humanity and of mind. 

The Gospels, even the Synoptic Gospels, though narrative 
in form, are in fact works of devotion :— 


‘* Almost all the contradictions arise out of the disorderly 
nature of the reports. As soon as We arrange them psycho- 
logically, everything is seen to be logical. Not till then do 
the two great periods in Jesus’ life become comprehensible : 
the period of humble-minded but cheerful teaching ; and the 
period when he was filled with the consciousness of a 
Messianic mission.” 

But the vulnerable point of this psychological method 
is that, in the present state of psychological science, 
it so easily becomes arbitrary. ‘‘ It may have been so: yes, 
but it may also have been otherwise.’’ The method is one 
to be used with extreme caution. It is difficult to get beyond 
possible, but alternative, conclusions ; verisimilitude, not 
certainty, must often suffice. Dr. Ludwig emphasizes the 
distinction between the pre- and the post-Messianic periods 
in the ministry of Jesus. In the latter:— 

‘“The limpid stream, flowing out to meet him, has 
swollen to a mighty river. whose waters are yellow and 
turbid. for with them are mingled undercurrents which mar 
the clarity of the whole.” 

The distinction is real, but relative ; rather quoad nos 
than in se. 

Apart from preconceived notions, a Life of Jesus seems 
to many to be an impossibility. The data are wanting. The 
Gospels present us with a tradition, and were written ‘‘ that 
ye might believe.’’ But the decay of this tradition begins 
early. ‘‘ Tel fut le prix de ces exercises métaphysiques,”’’ says 
Duchesne of the effete Byzantinism which followed the Chris- 
tological disputes of the fourth century ; and the same holds 
of the mental and moral decrepitude consequent on the 
Catholic Revival of a later age. But in the beginning it was 
not so. The Church of the Fathers hesitated long between 
the rival schools of Antioch and Alexandria: and the Chris- 
tology of the former began not with God, of whom we know 
little, but with man, of whom we know much, and are coming 
to.know more. The latter prevailed; and, had the New 
Testament been subjected to the censorship of theologians, 
such passages as ‘“‘ his parents went every year to Jeru- 
salem’’; ‘‘he could do no mighty works there’’; ‘‘ my 
Father is greater than I’’—and others of similar drift— 
would either have disappeared or been ‘edited’’ out of 
recognition. Happily, at an early date the text had come to 
be regarded as too sacred to be tampered with; and its 
various strata lie side by side unreconciled, showing that 
those who brought them together and left them as they have 
come down to us saw Jesus from another angle and in 
another perspective than ours. There are, indeed, three 
distinct Christologies in the New Testament: that of the 
Synoptics and the first section of the Acts—which suggests 
a still earlier behind it—the Pauline, and the Joannine. The 
three differ radically ; and it is impossible to reconcile that 
of the Cicumenical Councils, which prevails in the modern 
Churches, with any one of them. The habit of conceiving 
Jesus sub specie Deitatis, and of bringing in the notion cf 
Deity, abruptly and arbitrarily, to solve the difficulties (often 
of our own making) in the Gospel narrative, and so to silence 
the questions which present themselves to thought, has had 
two disastrous consequences: (1) It has left the impression 
that these difficulties and questions are insoluble, whereas all 
that we are entitled to conclude is that the method employed 
has not solved them—as, indeed, it has not; and (2) that it 
has taken from Jesus’his real humanity, leaving him 
shapeless, colourless, featureness—the phantom, or mere 
semblance, of a man. He was, in fact, a very human, a 
very complete and many-sided man. He thought, as he 
lived, freely—interpreting, rejecting, breaking away from 
traditional standards. His attitude towards the Old Testa- 
ment, the civil and religious code of his nation, was that of 
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a critic, and a critic standing on a higher level than that of 
his text. He took nothing and no one for granted ; he invari- 
ably asked, Why? To do so is to have taken up a very 
definite position with regard to institutions and ideas. This 
position is offensive to the mentally inactive. They think it 
wanting in humility. How many ignoble vices usurp the 
style of this virtue! Father Tyrrell used to say, ‘‘ I hope I 
am not humble? ’’ And, when dull people looked askance, 
he added, ‘‘ From what I have seen of humble men.’’ The 
qualities which he had in view are welcome, and their 
absence is displeasing, to priesthoods. It is probable that 
Annas and Caiaphas thought Jesus greatly wanting in 
humility. It was war to the knife between his and their 
outlook over life and religion ; a man must choose, now as 
then, between the two. 

The value of Dr. Ludwig’s book lies not in its theology— 
it has no theology; but in its human approach to its 
subject :— 

“It seems to be an opinion (says Jowett) which is gain- 
ing ground among religious and thoughtful men that, in 
theology, the less we define the better. Definite statements 
respecting the relation of Christ either to God or man are 
only figures of speech ; they do not really pierce the clouds 
which ‘round our iittle life.’ When we multiply words we 
do not multiply ideas ; we are still within the circle of our 
own minds. No greater calamity has ever befallen the 
Christian Church than the determination of some uncertain 
things which are beyond the sphere of human knowledge.” 
Such formulas as those of Nicewa, Ephesus, Chalcedon, 

and the rest were a ‘* hedge of the law’’: and now, when 
the ways of thinking against which they were a protest have 
passed away, they survive like fossil remains deposited in 
the geological formations of the past. The attempt to see 
Jesus from a human and historical standpoint is older than 
what is known as Modernism. The neglect of the school of 
Antioch, and of the ante-Nicene writers, has been a misfor- 
tune to the Churches, Protestant as well as Catholic. These 
writers supplied a balance against the speculative theories 
of Alexandria which has been lost, and must be restored. 
AS. 
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MICHELANGELO 
Michelangelo. [}y ADOLFO VENTURI. Translated by JOAN RED- 
FERN. With 296 Reproductions in Collotype. (Warne. 31s. 6d. 


MICHELANGELO filled so conspicuous a place during his life- 
time, his genius was so fully recognized by his contem- 
poraries, so worshipped by his immediate followers, that 
there has never been any great difficulty in ascertaining the 
facts of his life and their chronological sequence. We need 
not therefore expect any new material in Signor Venturi’s 
account of his life and works, but we have all the main 
incidents and the history of all his major works here set 
out in clear and convenient form with such a running com- 
mentary of criticism as will serve to stimulate in the ordinary 
reader a more detailed and precise appreciation of 
Michelangelo’s qualities than he would perhaps arrive at 
without this aid. These criticisms, even if never very pro- 
found, are always sensible and to the point; they are the 
outcome of a very genuine esthetic sensibility and they are 
translated into readable English. ; 

These are qualities to recommend the book to a large 
public, but what gives it a special value is the number and 
choice of the collotype reproductions. 

In addition to the greater part of the sculpture, we have 
reproductions of the Sistine frescoes. Here the relatively 
small scale of the book (large octavo) is compensated for by 
the wealth of photographs of details. A particular interest 
attaches to the designs of the lunettes over the windows of 
the chapel wall and the triangular spandrels above them, and 
these are reproduced with admirable completeness. These 
works, which are often overlooked, are of the nature of a by- 
play, only loosely connected with the main themes of the 
ceiling. They were evidently treated by Michelangelo in a 
very different spirit from the rest. In these he is off duty, 
as it were, free to indulge a more trivial humour, a less 
concentrated mood than elsewhere. 

In some of these small compositions, where one or two 
figures fill each compartment of the space, he comes as near 
to genre-painting as so strained a temperament could 
condescend to, and we feel his great qualities of invention 
in pose and of plastic rhythm all the more acutely from the 
mere fact that he has forgotten for the moment to be 
impressive. 

Signor Venturi perhaps wisely refrains from the difficult 
task of attempting a searching appreciation of Michel- 
angelo's art. That, indeed, the critics have always shirked. 
All the resources of language have been strained in the 
endeavour to express the admiration which he _ evokes. 
Adjectives, such as indomitable, titanic, transcendent, have 
been showered on his works without really getting us much 
nearer to the reality. And yet, what a subject, could anyone 
handle it without either partisanship or indifference! For 
what makes him so singular among artists of the highest 
rank is the note of grandiloquence, just that determination to 
impress, which, given the immensity of his gift, it would 
seem he need never have entertained. He shared, indeed, 
with his great patron, Julius II., a certain, almost American, 
naiveté, a desire to ‘lick creation,’’ which seems para- 
doxical in so great an intellect. It was Clement VII., how- 
ever, who, at one time, wanted him to make a giant statue 
in the Piazza di San Lorenzo, as high as the battlements of 
the Medici Palace. In a letter Michelangelo says: ‘‘ Still 
another fantasy is desired from me, which would be very 
effective ; but one ought to do the figure much bigger (it 
was already as high as the houses), in that case one could 
do it much better. The head could serve as a bell-tower for 
San Lorenzo; and if bells were put in the head, and if the 
sound were to come out of its mouth it would seem that the 
said giant was crying for mercy ; and especially so on feast 
days when one rings more often and with bigger bells.”’ 
That is a strange attitude in a great artist and shows the 
flaw in his nature. To show whence it came, and what its 
influence on his work was, would be a fascinating study ; 
still more, perhaps, and even more difficult, to show why it 
mars his architecture so much less than his expression in 
sculpture and painting. For there at least he attains to the 
serenity and purity of the greatest art. However, the reader 
of this book, with the help of those admirable and profuse 
illustrations covering nearly every aspect of his @uvre, can 
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work out his own theories of Michelangelo's artistic 
personality in all its complexity and strangeness. 
ROGER Fry. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION 


The Schools of England. Edited by J. DOVER WILSON. (Sidg- 
wick & Jackson. 18s. 


THE essays in this volume, ephemeral and unequal though 
they necessarily are, present an understanding and encourag- 
ing view of the characteristic activities of educational effort 
in England. It is the best book to place in the hands of 
inquirers from overseas who desire to discover the why and 
wherefore of the power exercised in particular on English 
life and manners by the older universities and the public 
schools. 

Primary, secondary, 4nd adult education is adequately 
treated ; indeed, the contention of the President of the Board 
of Education that the writers have succeeded in presenting 
‘*a popular introduction to the study of English education ”’ 
is justified. 

The movement of the whole book is towards the realiza- 
tion of equal opportunity for the whole people in order that 
all may live ‘‘ in an atmosphere of sweetness and light ”’ and 
serve in freedom their time and generation. 

If each writer is ‘‘an acknowledged authority on his 
subject,’’ he or she is also an enthusiast. The proper provi- 
sion of nursery schools “ leading naturally without break 
into the junior school,’’ it is claimed, would transform ‘‘ the 
whole population of England, mentally, spiritually, and 
bodily, in a single generation.’’ The system of public 
elementary schools is judged to be ‘‘ as good as, probably 
better than, any other in the world.’’ No stronger claim 
could be made for the preparatory school than that, in 
conjunction With the public schools, it is providing the 
‘** best all-round education in existence.’’ There is obviously 
little need for those of us who feel at times a discontent with 
educational provision as it is, to give way to despair. Indeed, 
Wwe can rejoice with the several writers in their determined 
attempts to ensure development through a wise adaptation 
to the needs and conditions of to-day and to-morrow. 

If we deplore the existing segregation of many well-to- 
do in preparatory and public schools, yet we can agree with 
Dr. Norwood when he makes a practical suggestion that the 
boarding school should, in co-operation with the State, make 
it possible for selected boys to enter it as a first step in 
‘‘ breaking down the barrier of moneyed privilege.” 

It would be éasy to say that such a little thing as this is 
trifling, having regard to the indubitable fact that many of 
the public schools were established to educate scholars who 
were poor. ‘‘ The restoration of educational endowments ” 
is to many an attractive objective. The attainment of it 
can be justified. For our part, however, we are not disposed 
to place our faith in the resurrection of the ‘‘ dead hand,”’ to 
bring all possible force into play in order that here and now 
the needs of the people, individually and collectively, may 
be met. If we can set in motion a spirit equivalent to that 
of the public school at its best, ‘‘ incalculable, incommuni- 
cable ’’ testified Lord Oxford, which will pass into all our 
schools, the big and essential thing will have been accom- 
plished. For, as a result, we shall inspire a belief in educa- 
tion as the source of our true national life, whether it be 
expressed in the term of production, commerce, art, or 
government. 

As for preparatory schools of a private nature, a certain 
type of parent yearns for them, and is willing to pay. The 
undesirable ones can only be eliminated by the education of 
the parent and by improvement in the public elementary 
schools. The next step, as Mr. Spencer implies in his essay, 
is to adopt the generally approved recommendations of the 
Hadow report by regarding the age to eleven plus as pre- 
liminary to a second period, reaching at least to fifteen 
years, which shall be spent in ‘‘ modern” schools, on the 
lines of the present central schools, wherever and whenever 
it is possible to establish them, and, in any case, in districts 
where this is not possible in the development of ‘‘ Higher 
Tops,”’ designated by Lord Eustace Percy as a ‘“* barbarous 
technicalitv.”’ In the meantime, the children possessing not 
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|. ALFRED ALOYSIUS HORN’S 
| SECOND BOOK 


HAROLD THE WEBBED 


THE YOUNG VYKINGS 


Edited by Ethelreda Lewis 
With an Introduction by William McFee 





‘Told with supreme ingenuous ess, a 
mixture of odd phrases and cliches, 
of stock-in-trade imag:s, and images 
that could have sprung only to the 
mind of Trader Horn. ... Somehow, 
in spite of all its modern touches of 
outlook and language, we do feel our- 
selves living in a primitive animal 
world of great eating and drinking, of 

looting, raiding and ravishing.’ 

“The Daily News’ 


7s. 6d. net 





Uniform with the first book 


THE IVORY COAST IN THE EARLIES 
7s. 6d. net 
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N outspoken, provocative, topical ’ book, 
exploding the great ‘‘ Neon’’ Air Myth, 
and claiming fair play for our Airmen. 


AIRMEN OR NOAHS 


Rear-Admiral Murray F. Sueter 
C.B., R.N., M.P. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR BY W. RUSSELL FLINT, A.R.A., AND IN 
BLACK AND WHITE BY WING-COMMANDER E. G. O. BEUTTLER, O.B.E.,R.A.F. 


A remarkable work on our progress in the air by a 
well-known sailor who takes his readers ‘‘ behind 
the scenes’’ and throws the light of sound common 
sense upon the position of aviation to-day. 


The book is written in that plain language which 
may be expected from a sailor with such a career 
as that of the Author, and whose association with 
the Admiralty and with Aircraft is so extensive. 


460 pp. Profusely illustrated. 25s. net. 


Oj a Library, or Bookseller, or the Publishers. 


SUNDAY TIMES.—‘ His book is packed with information about 
fiying—navral, military, and commercial aeroplanes and airships 
... in addition to’ an enormous number of useful facts and 
figures it contains a number of diverting stories about flying.” 

DAILY NEWS & WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘* The Admiral attacks 
the Die-Hard policy of the Sea Lords who set their faces against 
air development during the early years of the War. Astonish- 
ing tales are told of Admiralty prejudice.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ A volume to cherish for its story of the 
Royal Naval Air Service, and for the new light it sheds on many 
matters hitherto obscure.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A spirited defence of aircraft, ... In every 
respect this is a valuable and stimulating book on the greatest 
question of the hour.” 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., Parker Street, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. 
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only the requisite type of ability, but parents who approve, 
will pass to *‘ grammar” schools, where they will remain 
until the age of sixteen at least. / 

There is comfort in the reflection that if our schools are 
divided by social and financial barriers these are being pulled 
down rapidly so far as the universities are concerned. This 
is largely due, not to the ** restoration of endowments,” but 
to the Education Act of 1902. Principal Halliday testifies 
that ** all social ranks, thanks to the scholarship system, are 
represented, except that of the manual labourer, though it 
is not impossible to find his son among the members of a 
college.’” He might, indeed, have said that the sons of 
manual labourers are not unrepresented in the Professoriate, 
that they are not uncommon among Fellows and Under- 
graduates, and that manual labourers themselves are mem- 
bers of colleges, thanks to the Adult Education Movement 
and the true action of the universities, whilst at least one 
professor earned his living for years at basket making. 

The essay on Adult Education by Professor Peers is 
clear, and within its limits is, in our opinion, the best state- 
ment of the position as a whole which has yet appeared. 
This concluding note of praise may be extended to the intro- 
ductory essay on the Schools and the Nation by Professor 
Dover Wilson. We could wish everyone to read it, whether 
enthusiasts, critics, or doubters. 

ALBERT MANSBRIDGE. 


DR. NANSEN IN ARMENIA 


Armenia and the Near East. By Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. (Allen 
& Unwin. 15s.) 


‘‘ THEY are waiting still... So Dr. Nansen, who never 
hesitates to call a spade a spade amid the rhetoric of 
Geneva, concludes the account of his thankless efforts, as 
High Commissioner for the League, to find some way to a 
belated fulfilment of the pledges of the Powers to the 
Armenian nation. Seldom has an assurance been so often 
renewed and so thoroughly disregarded. Of all the oppressed 
nationalities whose revolt helped the Allies to victory, only 
the Armenians have gone entirely unrewarded. Probably 
their numbers have told against them in a world where you 
get what you want largely by shouting for it. Dr. Nansen is 
their champion, both because to him justice is not an affair 
of quantity, and because the problem is in his eyes a human 
one. The sight of one homeless victim of the war distresses 
him as much as the thought of a million ; one sees it in his 
descriptions of the refugees whom he found at Constanti- 
nople, or of the unfortunate ‘‘ stateless’’ Jew, his fellow- 
passenger, who on arrival in Turkey was refused permission 
to land, and could only shout to his father who had come to 
meet him on the quay. 

Overcoming difficulties is Dr. Nansen’s forte, and as 
League High Commissioner for Refugees he has had endless 
opportunities for displaying it; but in his earlier tasks the 
obstacles were put in his way by circumstances, not—as he 
evidently feels in this case—by the very Powers whose 
mandatory he was. The charity of the members of the 
League ran dry while this last remnant was still unprovided 
for; and Dr. Nansen’s chief grievance is that by compelling 
him, against his will, to undertake their relief, the League 
prevented other bodies from doing so. The proposal, first 
made in 1924, was that those refugees who had failed to 
find homes in Russia should be settled on the plain of 
Sardarabad, near Erivan. The scheme depended on the 
possibility of irrigating a tract of land which is at present 
desert, and a commission of investigation was appointed with 
Dr. Nansen as its head. His book describes his journeys, 
which convinced him that the plan was practicable. But it 
is by no means confined to the dry technicalities which figure 
in the commission's official report, and it shows that, like 
a true traveller, he kept his eyes open for everything interest- 
ing which came his way. He visited churches, schools, and 
hospitals, and describes with equal zest railway journeys, 
concerts, cheese, wine-tasting expeditions, and the opening 
of a new canal. A short summary of Georgian, and one of 
Armenian, history, though they mix oddly with informal 
reminiscences, are useful; and the latter brings home the 
point which Dr. Nansen wishes to impress on “the 
conscience of Europe and America.”’ 
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SOME BOOKS ON MUSIC 
William Byrd, By FRANK HoWEsS. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.) 
Henry Purcell. By DENNIS ARUNDELL. (Oxford University 

Press, and Milford. 3s. 6d.) 

Tchaikovsky, Orchestral Works. By ERIc BLOM. (Oxford 

University Press, and Milford. 1s. 6d. 

Schumann’s Pianoforte Works. By J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. 

Oxford University Press, and Milford. is. 6d.) 

Musical Meanderings. By W. J. TURNER. (Methuen. 6s. 

THE season has seen the publication of some exceptionally 
interesting books on music, as the above list will show to 
anyone who reads the books in it. The first two books are 
particularly noteworthy. Mr. Frank Howes has written his 
for the ‘‘ Masters of Music’ series, and both publisher and 
editor are to be congratulated as well as the author. Mr. 
Howes has not made the mistake of some of the other con- 
tributors to the series, namely, of being too much of a 
biographer and too little of a musical critic. He has written 
the best study of Byrd in the English language, and his book 
is full of valuable information about sixteenth-century music. 
In these days when no home is without its gramophone, his 
notes on records of Byrd’s compositions are to be commended. 
Mr. Arundell’s book on Purcell, in the ‘* World’s Manuals,”’ 
should be read as complementary to Mr. Howes’s, for what 
the latter has done for Byrd and the sixteenth century, Mr. 
Arundell does for Purcell and the seventeenth. Much more, 
of course, has been written about Purcell than about Byrd, 
but there was room for Mr. Arundell’s extraordinarily com- 
pact and admirable manual. He manages to get more into 
his 136 pages than most people would be able to get into 272. 
He keeps a perfect balance between criticism and musical 
biography and history. In all that he says of the merits or 
defects in the sacred music, the dramatic music, and the 
Odes and Welcome Songs he shows unusual soundness and 
sensibility. 

The two little books on Tchaikovsky and Schumann are 
also in a Series, ‘‘ The Musical Pilgrim.’’ Like their com- 
panion volumes they should be useful to the not too advanced 
student of music. Mr. Blom analyzes the ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ’’ Overture, the first Piano Concerto, the Fourth Svm- 
phony, and the *‘ Casse-Noisette *’ Suite. Mr. Blom does not 
hesitate to be justly severe in his criticism of Tchaikovsky 
in all four works, particularly with regard to some of ‘‘ the 
rather greasy *’ or gaudy music of the ‘* Casse-Noisette ”’ ; 
on the other hand, he does not hesitate to do justice to ‘‘ the 
inexhaustible melodist *’ in Tchaikovsky. Mr. Fuller Mait- 
land’s book is a useful study of all the works written by 
Schumann for the pianoforte alone. 

Mr. Turner’s book is of a different kind. It had its 
origin in weekly journalism, and his meanderings run in the 
channels of weekly articles. He is one of the best jour- 
Dalistic musical critics, if only because one can always read 
him. He has a lively mind and is nothing if not ‘‘ provoca- 
tive.” His judgment is perhaps not as sound as it is 
vigorous, and he will see part of a problem so violently as 
to be blind to the problem itself. His twin essays on Bach 
are a case in point; he sees certain points about Bach’s 
music so vigorously as to obscure his vision and dull his 
appreciation of everything else. 


A CRITIC 


Reconsiderations : Literary Essays, By E. E. KELLETT. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 


BROADLY speaking, two main fields of work lie open to the 
writer of critical essays. He may dig, more or less at random, 
in the field of the moderns, where a knot of curious spectators 
waits to seize on every interesting or bizarre object he turns 
up. Or, with more delicate and finely adjusted instruments, 
he may seek out some yet unexcavated spot in the rich but 
well-worked field of classical literature. Mr. Kellett’s prefer- 
ence for the latter task is manifest not only in the subjects 
of his essays—which range from Chaucer, through Milton 
and Wordsworth, to Swinburne, stopping short at Conrad— 
but also in the manner of their treatment, or, as it may be 
said, the choice of instruments. With the violent and 
startling, whether in criticism or in original work, he has 
little sympathy ; and in his final essays, on “ Critical Cer- 
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THE 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 


OF FREE TRADE 
by 
Rr. Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON 
Demy 8vo. 200 pp. 8s. 6d. 


There is little doubt that the next few 
months will witness a revival of Free Trade 
doctrine in this country. This book is a 
critical analysis by a well-known Liberal of 
the principles of Free Trade and, in view of 
the present political situation, will be wel- 
comed by all parties. 


WORLD PROSPERITY 


AND PEACE 


Royal 8vo. 200 pp. 5S. 


This book is a Report of a Conference held 
recently in London by the League of Nations 
Union. Its object was to bring more forci- 
bly before the British public the importance 
to Great Britain, as the world’s chief inter- 
national trading centre, of the evil effects of 
high tariffs, etc., and the vital need for 
greater liberty in trade and commerce. 


Detailed prospectuses of the above 
books post free on application. 





P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


14 Great Smith Street, Westminster 
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THE PEACEMAKERS 


By Alice Ritchie 
7/6 


“Not for a long time have I found so much 
reason for excitement in a first novel as in 
this by Miss Ritchie . . . It is what may be 
roughly described as a group-novel, and the 
group consists of people working in the 
League of Nations at Geneva. Several writers 
have attempted this: none that I know of 
has succeeded. Miss Ritchie has undeniably 
done so . . . What is most attractive in the 
book is Miss Ritchie’s power of brief but 
unmistakable characterisation, not only by 
direct epigrammatic description —in which 
she is very good—but also by implication, 
by the. casual words and gestures of her 
persons. She has the true novelist’s gift 
of displaying them to the reader, not telling 
him about them. Her next book will be 
worth watching for, but this one has more 
in it than mere promise.” 


Epwarb SuHanks in The London Mercury. 





THE HOGARTH PRESS, 
Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ASTRONOMY AND COSMOGONY 
By J. H. Jeans, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
With Illustrations 
Royal 8vo. 31s 6d net. 


“No reader who is at all scientifically minded need hesi- 
tate to study this fascinating volume. The author has taken 
pains to present his conclusions in simple language, so that 
the results are intelligible to those who have no mathematical 
knowledge.”’—The Times 


THE WORKS COUNCIL 


A German Experiment in Industrial Democracy. 
By C. W. Guttvesaup, Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo. 16s net. 


** No one who wants the facts can afford to leave it unread. 

It is admirably written, and its value is enhanced to the 

student by the appendices, which give translations of the 

text of the Works Councils Act and of the regulations 
governing elections to the Councils.” 

The Nation & Athenwum 


REALISM 


An attempt to trace its origin and development in its chief 

representatives. | By S. Z. Hasan, D.Phil. (Oxon.), Dr Phil. 

(Erl.), M.A., LLB. (Alig.), with a foreword by Prof. J. A. 
SmitH. Demy 8vo. 16s net. 

Professor Hasan, of Aligarh University, India, traces the 
origin, beginnings, and development of the philosophy of 
Realism in the work of its chief exponents from Descartes 
and Locke to Bertrand Russell and G. E. Moore. Professor 
J. A. Smith writes: “ Dr Hasan is well equipped for the task 
which he has undertaken.” 


FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH OPERA 


A Study of Musical Drama in England*during the seventeenth 
century. 
By E. J. Dent. 
Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

The purpose of this book, by the Professor of Music at 
Cambridge, is to trace the early development in England 
of what may be called the operatic principle. Professor Dent 
traces the development of English Opera from its beginnings 


down to the death of Purcell, from the combined point of 
view of the librettist, the composer, and the producer. 


THE SERVANT OF TWO MASTERS 
A Comedy by Carto GoLponi. 
Translated, with an introduction, by Epwarp J. Dent. 
Feap 8vo. 3s 6d. 

Performed by the A.D.C., Cambridge, 5—12 June. 


THE NEW SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Sir ARTHUR QuILLER-CoucH and JoHN Dover 
WILson. 





Each volume contains an introduction, notes, a glossary, a 
stage history, and a frontispiece in photogravure. Fcap 8vo. 


Cloth, 6s net each. Leather, 10s 6d net each. 


Eleventh volume now ready 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


THOMAS DAY: An English Disciple of Rousseau 
By Sir Micuaet SADLer. 
The Rede Lecture 
Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


(Delivered on June 5) 


SELECTIONS FROM LA BRUYERE 
By H. Asuton, M.A., D.Litt. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 


The object of this edition is to introduce the student to 
La Bruyére as a social historian; and Professor Ashton has 
accordingly made a selection of those passages from Les 
Caractéres that give information about 17th-century society. 
An introduction and notes are included. 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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tainties,”’ it becomes apparent that the word *‘contemporary”’ 
contains both adjectives. ‘‘ The great old writers knew what 
they had to say, and said it, directly and simply. The 
moderns shout in the market-places, and soon wear out their 
own throats and the patience of their hearers..”” The un- 
characteristic tone of this sweeping statement indicates to 
perfection why Mr. Kellett prefers the classics and why he 
does well to give them his whole attention. 

On these old writers who spoke so directly and simply 
it appears that the last word will never be uttered. For the 
literature that gathers around each one is itself an invitation 
to the later comer to remove the misconceptions that have 
arisen along with it. Few of Mr. Kellett’s essays deal with 
their subjects in the round. They are either concerned with 
a single aspect, such as the relationship of one poet to 
another and the derivation of a certain poem, or they are 
occasioned by the need to remove the false products of appre- 
ciation. On this score he does good service by curbing the 
mistaken exuberance of commentators on Chaucer and 
Shakespeare. The ‘‘ Father of English Poetry,’ he reminds 
us, has Anglo-Saxon ancestors who share his influence on 
the later poets. In the case of Shakespeare, he argues that 
accurate textual criticism should precede esthetic valuation, 
so that, for instance, a Swinburne might delay his raptures 
over the phrase ‘‘ helly spout * of blood, until he had ascer- 
tained that the right word was not ** Hellespont.” 

Approaching dangerously near the shouting moderns 
Mr. Kellett attempts this same task of exploding fallacy with 
regard to Conrad. On the curious assumption that he is the 
first critic to have detected, or at least remarked on, the foreign 
element in Conrad’s English, he devotes an entire paper to 
the quotation of awkward passages, ambiguous phrases and 
grammatical faults. As the substance of an essay this is 
arid and limited, but may be accepted as a detail of that 
lower or textual criticism which Mr. Kellett rightly distin- 
guishes from the wsthetic. Turning, however, to the essay 
on ‘ Critical Certainties,"’ we are faced by a paradoxical 
point. The good and correct use of language is here laid 
down as one of the marks, “ of a relatively absolute kind,” 
by which a work of art is to be recognized. (It may be 
doubted whether ‘‘ relatively absolute ”’ is itself a sufficiently 
logical term to pass the test!) Probably no one will disagree 
with Mr. Kellett concerning this dictum. But Mr. Kellett 
disagrees with no one who recognizes Conrad’s greatness— 
even in those qualities dependent on prose style. How are 
the two standpoints to be reconciled, unless by the aid of 
that useful term ‘‘ relatively absolute ’’? Mr. Kellett might 
perhaps amplify his definition of the good and bad use of 
language, taking into account the fact that his occasional 
emendations of Conrad’s sentences introduce an element 
quite alien to their author, by producing, in addition to 
immaculate construction, a distinct flavour of the common- 
place. 

SyLva NORMAN. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


YET another book on Mussolini, ‘‘ Mussolini, the Man of 
Destiny,’’ by Vittorio E. de Fiori (Dent, 6s.), by an admirer 
‘closely associated with’’ the hero for many years, and 
therefore the reader will know what to expect. ‘* David 
Livingstone,”’ by Charles J. Finger (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.), 
is a short biography of the explorer. ‘‘ Day In, Day Out,” 
by Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond (Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.), contains 
the reminiscences of a great traveller ; Mrs. Le Blond’s first 
husband was Colonel Fred Burnaby, of ‘‘ A Ride to Khiva ” 
fame. 

‘“* Undiscovered France,”’ by Emile F. Williams (Harrap, 
15s.), will introduce the traveller to some of the less 
frequented districts and towns of France. ‘‘ The Road to 
France,’’ by Gordon S. Maxwell (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), takes the 
reader along the much-travelled road from London to Dover. 
In ‘‘ The Station,’’ by Robert Byron (Duckworth, 18s.), we 
have an account of a visit to Mount Athos. 

The Scholartis Press publish in French a new, well- 
printed edition of Alfred de Vigny’s ‘‘ Journal d’un Poéte ”’ 
at the very moderate price of 7s. 6d. The same Press publish 
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a reprint of ‘‘ Orion,’ by R. H. Horne, which appeared in 
1843, with an introduction by Eric Partridge (7s. 6d.). 

‘* Cancer, the Surgeon and the Researcher,”’ by J. Ellis 
Barker (Murray, 7s. 6d.), has an introduction by Sir W. 
Arbuthnot Lane, who draws attention to the * scientific and 
practical value "’ of the book. 

‘‘ Engines,’’ by E. N. da C. Andrade (Bell, 7s. 6d.), is 
based on lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Heavy Laden. By PHILIP WyLie. (Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

This American story of a father and his daughter 
describes with unusual brutality the breach between what is 
known as the new generation and the old. With a sophistica- 
tion which overreaches itself, Mr. Wylie resorts to the device 
of addressing the reader in his own person, sometimes quite 
gratuitous!y, sometimes with reference to his characters. He 
says: ‘‘ Also, because of the modernity of this narrative, I 
have bated you too long with Anne’s virginity, which she 
shall loose (sic) speedily and I hope in a way that will satisfy 
vou.’’ He says again, in the middle of a tirade, *‘ As for me, 
I hate people,’’ but, he goes on ironically, having told us 
what loathsome Yahoos we are, he is an idealist, he believes 
in God, we are God, and it would be odd to hate one’s God. 
Further to express the violent modernity of his narrative, he 
makes use of dramatized dialogue and free verse. The last 
scene, which is rather strange, comes technically straight 
from the Victorians. It shows smug peace crowning a 
debauched youth, and on this account it is very effective. 
Mr. Wylie makes us feel how the generations boil over and 
settle down when the lid of restraint is removed. Hugh, the 
Methodist clergyman father, and Anne, his daughter, are less 
interesting than what they do. 

S ‘ ° * 
Lothian Cameron. By JOHN CARRUTHERS. (Cape. 7s. 6d. 

This is an interesting novel. The action passes in the 
provincial university of Durcesion during the months pre- 
ceding the General Strike of 1926. With the central figure, 
Lothian Cameron, the Extra-Mural Registrar, a Clydesider, 
formerly a Labour M.P., Mr. Carruthers introduces social 
and political questions, but there does not remain too strong 
an impression of unabsorbed lumps of theorizing and jour- 
nalism. What Mr. Carruthers has done very well indeed is 
to show the effect produced by Cameron on different people. 
By the unconscious impact of his personality on the uneasy 
relationship existing between Clive Remington, Professor of 
Physiology, Joan Charlesworth, his demonstrator and assis- 
tant in research, with whom he is carrying on a Hittle affair, 
Louise, Clive’s brilliant wife, and her lover Roland Mortimer, 
Cameron breaks up their circle, bringing the worst out of 

‘live, the best out of Louise, and making Joan true to her- 
self. These people are clearly seen and their views of each 
other are in accord with their natures. For example, Louise’s 
analysis of her husband for Joan’s benefit is both real and 
clever. Too much is made of the Drennans, brother and 
sister, an insane pair. Cameron’s death at Drennan’s hands 
is decidedly more irritating than tragic. The portrayal of 
the old man Stephen Remington shows the influence of Gals- 
worthy. Mr. Carruthers’s prose is fair. 

* * * 


Charlotte Léwenskéid. By SELMA LAGERLOF. Translated from 
the Swedish of VELMA SWANSTON HOWARD. (Werner Laurie. 
10s. 6d. 

The authoress of this novel was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1909. The publishers advertise it as a ‘‘ tale 
of modern Sweden,”’ but the events take place just about a 
hundred years ago. It may also be as well to remark that 
the story is not set ** against the glittering background of gay 
social life,’’ but for the most part in a village deanery. Char- 
lotte Léwenskéld, young, poor, aristocratic, original, 
repulsed by her-kinsman Karl Arthur Ekenstedt, falls to the 
lot of Schagestrém, the wealthy ironmaster. Charlotte and 
Kar] Arthur are well done. The young man is an incredible 
prig. The minor characters, the old dean and his wife, with 
whom Charlotte lives as companion, and Karl Arthur as 
curate, the Baroness Ekenstedt, Karl’s mother, and Fru 
Sundler, the organist’s wife, who causes all the trouble, are 
carefully, even exquisitely treated. Selma Lagerléif writes 
with clarity and good humour ; she seems sometimes to work 
very near what is essential; she is technically skilful in 
advancing her narrative. For example, the first chapter on 
the Ekenstedt home and the episode of the sugar basin are 
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with liberal American opinion on events and ten- 
dencies throughout the world 


In view of this year’s 
Presidential Election, the 
Nation’s Washington corre- 
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articles on possible candi- 
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HUNDRED ACRE 


FARM 


By G. T. GARRATT 
With Plan. 


This volume describes a year’s work and 
activities of an Eastern County farmer, 
who is also interested in local administra- 
tion. It is an attempt to give a picture of 
rural life in England in these post-War 
days, and to discuss the difficulties which 
beset the agricultural community. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


THE FIELD :— 

‘“ Written by a farmer about his everyday work, and 
pleasant, interesting reading it makes. . . . There are 
many touches of quiet humour in this small book that 
will be appreciated by anyone who takes it up.” 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 

‘* A very readable survey.”’ 
DAILY HERALD :— 

‘* A real classic of agricultural life.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN :— 

‘© One of the best books of its kind published for a long 
time. The author is a practical farmer, and sociologically 
the book is useful because of his interest in and know- 
ledge of public affairs. It is full of facts, but it also 
furnishes sidelights on farm and cottage life which are 
as valuable as the facts.”’ 


’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., Ltd., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 























Just Published 


ENGLISH PROSE 
STYLE 
Herbert Read 


Demy 8vo. gs. net 





In this book one of the most brilliant and perceptive 
of our younger critics makes the most of a magnificent 
subject. He writes primarily from the point of view 
of the writer; but readers will find his discussion of 
Composition and Rhetoric of great interest. 


G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C.2 



































To Book Collectors 


ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 
M tne service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 
as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. 


140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 

Telegraphic and Telephones: 

Cable Address: (Strand) Central 1515. 
Bookmen, London. (Piccadilly) Gerrard 774. 








A REVELATION to LOVERS of Real Turkish Tobacco. 
‘BIZIM” Cigarettes. Only 6s. per 100 (postage 3d. extra), 
plain or cork-tipped. Send P.O. to Manufacturers, 

J. J. FREEMAN and Co., Ltd., 90, PICCADILLY, W.1. 








THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.344 
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charming. The second chapter is an excellent piece of work- 
manship, not from the point of view of style but from that 
of construction. The American translation reads unusually 
well. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


EDUCATION BY GRAMOPHONE 
THE International Educational Society is making an extremely 
interesting experiment of applying the gramophone to educa- 
tional purposes. They have had nine lectures by eminent 
authorities recorded and are issuing the records through the 
Columbia Company. Each record is 12-in. double-sided, and 
costs 4s. 6d. The list of these nine lectures is as follows :— 


Lecture I.—‘‘ Specimen Passages from Latin Authors,’ by 
Professor R. S. Conway. (One record. D40001.) 

Lecture II.—‘* Introduction to Virgil,’ by Professor R. S. 
Conway. (Two records. D40002-3.) 


Lecture I1].—‘* The New Russia,” by Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. 
(Two records. D40004-5.) 


Lecture IV.—‘‘ Shakespearian Recital,’’ by Sir J. Forbes- 
Robertson. (Two records. D40006-7.) 

Lecture V.—**‘ What is History?’ by Sir C. Oman. (Two 
records. D40008-9.) 

Lecture V].—‘* What History Means to Man," by Sir C. Oman. 


(Two records. D40010-1.) 

Lecture VIJ.—‘* Man's Outlook on History,"’ by Sir C. Oman. 
(Two records. D40012-3.) 

Lecture VIII.—‘t Good Speech,’ by W. Ripman. 
records. D40014-5.) 

Lecture IX.—‘‘ Some Aspects of Eighteenth-Century Eng- 
land,’’ by Professor G. M. Trevelyan. (Two records. 
D40016-7. ) 

The recording is excellent, the voice in most cases coming 
through quite clearly on an ordinary gramophone. The 
lectures may perhaps best be described as suitable for the 
top form in a secondary school and for boys and girls just 
verging upon a university career or for the extension lecture 
student. The matter naturally varies in merit. Professor 
Conway on Virgil and Professor Trevelyan on the differences 
between life in the eighteenth century and to-day are both 
admirable. Sir Charles Oman gives a great deal of interest- 
ing historical information, and his lectures should provoke 
the listener to thought, but his lectures are not so successful 
in arrangement or delivery as the other two. The first, 
fourth, and fifth lecture suffer from the fact that, good though 
the gramophone now is, it is not yet a perfect reproducer of 
perfect speech ; it is a mistake therefore to attempt the repro- 
duction of speech in which everything depends upon perfect 
articulation. We hope that the International Educational 
Society will not allow propaganda to masquerade under the 
name of education. There is practically nothing to distin- 
guish Mr. Fisher's lecture on Russia from the ordinary anti- 
Bolshevik propaganda. We do not say that much of his 
criticism of the Russian Government is not justified, but in 
a lecture which professes to be impartial and educational 
(and to maintain, we suppose, some sense of historical per- 
spective) the tone of solemn self-righteousness is out of place 
and the absence of all attempt to estimate the good as well 
as the bad achievements of the Russian Government 
indefensible 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 
NEW TWO-LITRE SIX-CYLINDER 
CROSSLEY 
ASSING through Manchester on Monday, I met 
P«: T. D. Wishart, the Crossley designer, and accepted 
his invitation to run out to Gorton to see the new Two- 
Litre six-cylinder in production. It is only six weeks since 
the factory started upon this new *‘ Shelsley *’ model, but 
steady deliveries are now being maintained, and the output 
is rising daily. 

The latest model is deceptive. It doesn’t look like a car 
with an engine of only 1991 c.c., and as it flashes along at 
60 m.p.h., it may easily be mistaken for its elder brother ; 
although it is in fact built on a rather smaller scale. If it 
proves the most popular Crossley the Gorton factory has ever 
produced I shall not be surprised. I have a tremendous 
admiration for the bigger model, but all its virtues—except 
size—seem to have been embodied in the Two-Litre and then 
increased in number. 

I am no hero-worshipper, but I do like to give credit 
where credit is due, and I have watched Mr. Wishart’s career 
with absorbing interest. If he does make any mistakes the 
people who buy Crossley cars are not called upon to pay for 
them, and if his firm don’t sell so many cars as they should 
do it is because Crossleys last too long and give so much satis- 
faction that the owners are not too ready to change them, 
even for later models! 

If any confirmation of this statement is needed, I am 
prepared to go into the witness box, because of twenty odd 
cars I have owned since the war the 20/70 h.p. Crossley is the 
only one I have declined to part with, and after four and 
three-quarter years’ use it is still running so well that I 
simply won’t let it go. 

But if I did its place would be taken by the latest Two- 
Litre model. A few years ago I should have declined to touch 
a brand new design in its first year of production, but there 
is nothing about the 15.7 h.p. ‘‘ Shelsley ’’ that has not been 
well tried out according to the rigid Crossley formula, which 
is as severe as anything I know. It might have been put in 
production a year ago, and been ready for the last Motor 
Show, but to make doubly sure the tests have been extended 
until now, with the result that one cannot find the least little 
thing to criticize. 

At Gorton I had an opportunity of seeing the quality of 
the material used in the building of the new car, and of 
observing the methods of manufacture, which are identical 
with those employed in the production of the bigger and more 
expensive model. The standard set is extraordinarily high. 
I found no trace of any disposition to sacrifice quality—either 
of material or workmanship—in order to cheapen costs. The 
object has been to produce a first-class job, and the wonder 
is not that the price of the finished fabric saloon is £550, but 
that a car so well finished and so handsomely equipped is 
available at that figure. 

How much time has been spent on the study of suspen- 
sion goodness only knows, but the result justifies all the 
care that has benn taken. The front springing is one of the 
outstanding features of the design. 

The water-cooling system, too, commands admiration. 
The hot water, is drawn by a propeller encased in the top 
tube from the engine head to the radiator. Water at high 
temperature naturally seeks release, and the suction effect 
of the propeller is to aid the hot water in its effort to get away 
from the engine after it has discharged its function. This 
gives much greater velocity than the ordinary action of 
pumping water into the cooling system. 

Scrupulous care has been exercised in the design and 
manufacture of the engine. Overhead valves are operated 
through push rods and rocking levers, and a balanced crank- 
shaft is held in four bearings. The lubrication system is 
beyond criticism, and the Crossley method of using one kind 
of oil for engine, clutch (single plate), and four-speed gear 
box is adhered to. 

The four-wheel brakes, independently operated, are 
another great feature of this excellent chassis, and one could 
not wish for better coachwork or more handsome fittings. 
The ‘‘ Shelsley *’ model is a fine job from start to finish. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 

Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may submit any of their 
motoring inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his 
comments and advice. They should be addressed Rayner 
Roberts, THE NATION AND ATHENEUM, 38, Great James Street, 
Redford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 


REFORMED INNS. 


SK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS 
AND HOTELS managed by the PEopLE’s REFRESH- 
MENT Houses Association, Ltp. 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193, Regent St., W.1. 





EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEY.—Beautiful Holiday 

_ Home (600 ft. up). Seventy rooms; electric light; 5 acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, motoring, golf; garages. Board-residence, 52s, 6d. to 
678. 6d. Write for Prospectus. ~_Littledea in House, anmenena Glos. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lanscowne Road, Bedford. 











RENDCOMB COLLEGE. 


N ENDOWED BOARDING SCHOOL in the Cotswolds, giving 

to boys from 10 to 18 a liberal education in the free and healthy conditions 

of country life. Inclusive fee, £100 p.a. For illustrated prospectus apply to the 
Headmaster, J. H. Simpson, M.A., Rendeomb College, Cirencester. 


CATERHAM SCHOO!. (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALtAN P. Mortram. 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the School 
Secretary, 81, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C ry 





A SOUND EDUCATION for your boy, preparatory to Public 

School, assured at Marlborough House School, Reading. 

Careful s'pervision, liberal table, healthy class rooms, airy dormitories, 
gymnasium, swimming bath, fine sports ground. A few vacancies for 
Summer Term. 

Moderate inclusive fees. 

Write for Prospectus and fuller particulars to the Headmaster, F. 5S. 
STANLEY, M.A. 





ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WENDOVER, 
BUCKks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 7 to 18 years; Boys, 7 to 13. 
Principals: Isase. Fry, AvVick TRENCH. 


WANTAGE. 


KING ALFRED'S SCHOOL.—Small Public Schezc! tlose to Berk- 
shire Downs. Education chiefly English, except for boys taking 
Certificates. Small Junior House for Boys 10 to 12. Fees, £84; very 
small extras. 

Apply F. C. Srocss, M.A., Oxon, Headmaster. 


STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL, 
Founded 1698. 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL in one of the most beautiful 
parts of Britain, for boys aged 8-18. A well equipped Preparatory 
Department. Junior boys live in a separate house. For particulars apply to 
T. F. Greex, M.A., B.Se., Headmaster. 





PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 


F PRE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT, LINDSEY HALL, THE MALL, 
NOTTING HILL GATE. Dr. Walter Walsh. Sunday, at 11. 








LOCUTION.—MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR: gives PRIVATE 
LESSONS to Parliamentary Candidates, Law Students, Clergy, and 
After-Dinner Speakers on SPEAKING IN PUBLIC EFFECTIVELY. 

Style, Fluency, Voice and Breathing. 401, Strand, W.C.2 (opp. Hotel Cecil). 














_MISCELLANEOUS. 


OCKROACHES completely cleared by BLATTIS: Union 
Cockroach Paste used successfully world over, 80 years, never failed to 
exterminate them. Try tin, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH’S, 478, 
Crookesmoor, Sheffield, who guarantee it. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPETOWN. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Assistant Librarian 
in the University of Cape Town. Candidates must hold either the 
Diploma of the School of ——— or Certificate of the Library Associa- 
tion in Classification and Cataloguing. A knowledge of typewriting is 
essential. The salary offered is £300 per annum, rising by annual increments 
of £25 to a maximum of £400 per annum. The post carries with it pension 
rights according to regulations (the officer must contribute 6 per cent. per 
annum of his salary). 

Applications (three copies) must be lodged with the Secretary to the 
High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, London 
(from whom further particulars may be obtained), not later than June 20th, 
1928. Applicants should state their age and experience and the earliest date 
on which they would be able to assume duty. Salary commences from date 
oft assumption of duty. The successful applicant will be allowed passage money 
uae: to an amount not exceeding £50. 





ADMINISTRATIVE COU NTY OF LONDON. 


“HE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 
position of head of the language department of the, Paddington 

Commercial Institute, Essendine Road School, Shirland Road, Maida Hill, 
for the session 1928-29. 

"The duties include teaching for at least two hours on each of two evenings 
a week throughout the session, advising upon and supervising the teaching 
of foreign languages in the institute, and, apart from teaching work, making 
during the session at least fifteen visits of a supervisory character to other 
classes in languages held at the institute and its affiliated institutes. 

Salary will be at the rate of £110 a session (September to Whitsun). 

Preference will be given, in the case of men, other things being equal, to 
persons who served or attempted to serve with H.M. Forces. 

Apply to the Education Officer (T.5b.), The County Hall, Westminster 
Bridge, 5.E.1 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary) for form T.5b/40 
(R.T.), to be returned by June 25th, 1928. Applicants for a similar position 
during 1927 or 1928 may apply by letter. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 

MONTAGU H. COX, 
Clerk of the London County Connell. 


CORNWAL L E DU CAT ION COMMITTEE. 
BUDE COUNTY § SCHOOL (MIXED). 





¥ JANTED, to commence duties in September, 1928, an Assistant 
Master to teach general Elementary Science and Botany to School 
Certificate Standard. Subsidiary subjects, Geography or Woodwork, Elemen- 
tary Mathematics and Physical Training. Ability to take part in Games will 
he a strong recommendation. 
salary in accordance with the Burnham award for Secondary Schools. 
Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope) from the Head Master, County School, Bude, 
N. Cornwall, to whom they should be returned immediately. 
F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
June 11th, 1928. 








CITY OF YORK EDU Cc CATION COMMIT TEE. 


ANTED, for the York School of Arts and Crafts, an Assistant 
Master (whole time), qualified to teach Design and General Art Subjects, 
also with a practical knowledge of commercial reproductive processes. 

Salary on Burnham Scale. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify candidates. A 
form of application will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, and must be returned on or before June 27th, 1928, to 

G. H. GRAY, Secretary. 





Education Offices, 
York. 


BOURNEMOUTH MU NIC IPAL COL L. EGE ART. sc “HOOL. 


EQUIRED in September, full-time Assistant Teacher (Graduate 

or non-Graduate) to teach Costume Design, Costume Illustration, and 

some Elementary Drawing. Salary will be in accordance with the appropriate 
Burnham Scale. 

Applications, stating age and giving full particulars of qualifications, 
teaching experience and commissions executed by the candidate, and accom- 
panied by copies of three recent testimonials, must be sent to the Director 
of Education, Town Hall, Bournemouth, so as to reach him not later than 
June 28rd, 1928. 

No printed form of application is issued. 





LITERARY 


Books on every conceivable subject. On approval. 1,000,000 

Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books. First Editions. 
Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention requirements. Books 
purchased._FOYLES, 121-128, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. ° 











YPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000; prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampten. 





B OORPLATES.— Original exclusive designs from 2 gas.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers, 
27, Eastcastle Street, London, W.1. 


Wwuat DO UNITARIANS' BELIEVE? Booklets free.—Miss 


Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 











ii IF YOU TRAVEL BY ROAD 


you cannot do without the 


‘TRUST HOUSE’ 


Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 
53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, "Phone 8844 Gerrard 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


NEW YORK 
Tes New York Stock Exchange is having the worst 


** shake-out ’’ since March, 1926. We mentioned last 
week that the Federal Reserve authorities meant busi- 
ness this time in applying the speculative brake. Call 
money after dropping to 5} per cent. went back this week to 
6 per cent. With dear money and credit being restricted 
banks calling in loans and brokers sending out calls for 
extra cover—it only needed the news that the Republican 
leaders would support Mr. Hoover for nomination—which 
meant the end of the Coolidge myth—to cause a flood of 
selling on Tuesday. Radio Corporation, for example, fell 
20 points, and General Motors 8 points. Prices closed 
above the worst, but some sensational falls have now been 
recorded as compared with a month ago :— 

May June 
12th. 
165 
3673 


230 


June 

12th. 12th. 

2054 170 Int. Telephone 
149 1374 Dupont 

203 «177 ~=CULS. ~_Iron Pipe 


May 
12th. 
184 
3933 
261 


Radio Corporation 
U.S. Steel 
General Motors 

It is a remarkable feature that bank shares in particular 
have been hoisted to dizzy heights by the speculative rage 
in America. Some banks have wisely had their shares 
removed from the Stock Exchange list as a protective 
measure. On Tuesday last bank shares were singled out 
for liquidation. Bank of Manhattan were down by 24 
points, Nationa] Bank of Commerce by 34, Equitable Trust 
by 35, and so on. The worst slump was seen in Bank of 
America and Bank of Italy Corporation. Control of the 
old-established Bank of America was recently acquired by 
the Bank of Italy Corporation, a holding company managed 
by Mr. A. P. Giannini, which has taken up industrial 
promotions. Bank of America stock, which recently 
touched 330, declined on Monday from 270 to 205 and on 
Tuesday to 165, and then recovered to 190. Bank of Italy 
on Monday broke from 188 to 134, closing at 147, and on 
Tuesday fell to 110, Mr. Giannini has, we understand, been 
in despair at the gambling in his stock, but was unable to 
check it, although he asked banks to refuse loans on Bank 
of Italy stock. It is good to know that the reckoning has 
come. But the break so far is not so severe as that which 
overtook markets in March, 1926. 


* * * 


It is not only New York that is in the throes of liquida- 
tion. Paris and Brussels, where speculation has been ram- 
pant, have been unloading. In London security prices 
generally have held up well in the face of these adversities. 
The worst falls have occurred in the shares affected by 
New York and Brussels dealings, such as the following :-— 
May May 
12th. 12th. 
$340 134 
$82 


15} 


June 
13th. 
113 


June 
13th 

$265 
$60 


125 


Int. Holdings 
Hydro Electrics 
Columbia Grapho 


Gramophones 

langanvika 
Concess. . 311-16 

British Celanese 6 10-16 


15-16 
7-8 


> 
+ 
The prices of English industrial shares have been remark- 
ably steady. It is the fashion now to talk of the end of 
the industrial boom. As long ago as May 12th we said 
that the present pace in the industrial market could not 
last. On May 19th we noted the disposition to take profits, 
and on May 26th remarked that the check had developed 
into a definite break in market values. But what is not 
appreciated is that at the present time the market in 
London is suffering badly from an excess of new issues. 
When these issues have been digested it is quite possible 
that the industrial market may resume its upward ten- 
dency. Even so, as compared with May 12th, prices of Eng- 
lish industrials have not suffered greatly, as will be seen 
from the following table :— 

May 
12th. 
28/3 
67/6 
26/6 


June 
13th. 
27/3 
67/9 
28/6 


May June 
12th. 13th 
Toba 114/- 11 
taulds 4 13-16 
Chemical 39/3 


5/3 Dunlops 
Babcock & Wilcox 


Asso. Port, Cement 


ll ip 
Coul 


mp 


4% 
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SLUMP AND ITS EFFECTS—LONDON 


TIN—RHODESIAN ASBESTOS 


We have a good deal to be thankful for in London. The 
investor who has kept to the ** investment ”’ class of indus- 
trial] share has not lost much money. 


* * * 


The London Tin Syndicate came into existence 
over two years ago as the consolidation of the Cornish tin 
interests of the Eastern Tin and Tin Selection Trusts (a 
holding concern of the Anglo-Oriental group). London Tin 
is now the main instrument through which the Anglo- 
Oriental group develops its tin interests. It is a holding 
company with subsidiary companies working in Cornwall, 
Nigeria, Siam, Burma, Malay, and Japan. In Nigeria it has 
sold its original properties to Associated Tin Mines of 
Nigeria, which has become the largest alluvial producer in 
the Empire. Further, the Syndicate acquired a substantial 
interest in Northern Nigeria (Bauchi) Tin, which is the 
second largest producer of tin in Nigeria. Another move 
was to acquire the whole of the issued capital of the Penpoll 
Tin Smelting Company which owns and operates a large 
tin-smelting plant at Bootle, near Liverpool. 


* ” * 


As regards profits, London Tin Syndicate started the 
vear ending September, 1927, with a capital of only £50,000 
which was increased to £250,000 in £1 shares. On an 
average available capital in 1926-27 of £184,000 the Syndi- 
cate earned £137,000, or 75 per cent., and paid dividends 
of 50 per cent. Its issued capital was increased last 
December to £400,000 by the issue of 150,000 shares at £3 
per share. Lord Askwith, the chairman of the Syndicate, 
then stated that the revenue to be earned on the additional 
capital, required mainly for developments in Malaya, would 
be commensurate with the earning power of the old. It 
should be pointed out that the 1926-27 profits were earned 
without any revenue being received from the Penpoll smelter 
or the Cornish tin mines. The Company’s financial position 
is strong, its reserve account stands at £210,00, and the 
earry-forward of £29,171 was equal] to 12 per cent. on the 
then capital. At £4 the shares on the basis of 50 per 
cent. dividends return a yield of 12.5 per cent., but with 
the price of tin at present levels it is difficult to say whether 
these dividends can be maintained. 


* oe * 


Asbestos shares have lately attracted a good deal of 
attention. In particular Rhodesian and General Asbestos 
shares have been strong at 53. This Company is in the 
happy position of having to ration its customers. Sir 
Edmund Davis, the chairman, at the general meeting in 
October last, said that the orders for the financial year 
to March, 1928, amounted to £965,693, against which they 
expected to deliver £615,236. The Company is, of course, 
increasing its output. For the year to March 31st, 1927, its 
output was 26,077 tons. This year it is being brought up to 
35,000 tons. The difficulties are transport and labour. This 
month it is expected that the railway linking up the 
Shabanie mine with the Rhodesian railway system will be 
working to take the place of the ox-wagons which have been 
carrying the Company’s product over fifty-six miles of 
veldt. The plant, bringing iue output up to 35,000 tons 
a year, should be in full operation in the second half of 
1928. Profits for the year to March, 1928, on the chair- 
man’s authority, will show a considerable increase over 
those of the previous year which amounted to £244,858, 
equivalent to 24.4 per cent. on the then issued capital. The 
capital has been increased by £50,000 to £1,050,000, The 
Company has paid dividends of 20 per cent. for the last 
three years with a capital bonus of 33) per cent. in 1926. 
In respect of the year ending March, 1928, it has declared 
an interim of 5 per cent., and a second interim of 10 per 
cent. Ifa final of 10 per cent. is paid the shares would yield 
1.44 per cent. at the present price of 52. 








